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The Temple of Diana 
at Ephesus, 


T is now about five years 
since we gave (in the 
Builder of February 10, 
1872) what was the first 
illustration published in 


Ephesians,” 
covery of which has re. 
warded the long and 
steady perseverance, 
under great drawbacks 
and hardships, of an 


public are now put in 
possession of the fall 
history of the laborious 
process of investigation 
which led up to the dis- 
covery, and of the de. 
tailed illastration of the 
priocipal remains which 
have been found up to the present date, by the 
pablication of the large and handsome volume in 
which Mr, J. T. Wood has summed up the result 
of the researches by which he has gained so 
honourable a position among archwologiste.* 
The principal and most interesting portions of 
the temple that have been recovered are now 
deposited in the British Museum ; not all, it is 
true, in view of the public eye, as some of them 
are at present perdus in those dangerous 
and unsightly sheds which still fill up the 
space in the colonnades of Smirke’s facade. The 
possible restoration of the temple from the re- 
mains discovered formed, as our readers will 
remember, the subject of a recent paper by Mr. 
Fergusson at the Institate of Architects, in 
which, and in the discussion that followed, a 
good deal of pure conjecture was mingled with 
what could be regarded as logical dedaction. 
Interesting as the portions found are, we can 
ecarcely regard them as farnishing data for any- 
thing like a restoration of the temple, beyond the 
most general conjecture, leaving a very wide 
margin for individual imagination : nor is it 
either necessary or desirable to exaggerate the 
information which these relics convey to us. It 
is enough to say that they are the most valuable 
and acquisition to this department of 
the British Museum since the discovery of the 
Mausoleum by Mr. Newton, and that they include 


specimens of a style and method in the applica. | ignored 


tion of sculpture to architectaral decoration such 
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as we have had no accessible examples of before ; 
while the whole history of the investigation has 
the interest which always attaches to a record 
of unflagging perseverance and energy in carry- 
ing out a settled purpose. 

For the details of the preliminary portion of Mr. 
Wood’s adventures and endeavours, previously 
to his finding the true site of the temple, we 
must refer the reader to his pages. The unhope- 
fulness of the prospect when he was first landed 
at the wretched railway station at Ayasolak, 
and reconnoitred the ground without, as he con- 
sidered, a clue to lead him decisively in one 
direction or another, is what the reader cannot 
bat realise and sympathise with, especially when 
added to this doubt and perplexity were the 
annoyances and difficulties with which he had 
to contend in encountering stupid and malevo- 
lent Turkish officials, idle and worthless work- 
men, wretched fare and lodging, or the alterna- 
tive of a weary journey of nearly three hours 
and a half twice daily, to and from Boudjah (a 
village near Smyrna, at the hotel of which he 
lived at this time), on the slow, ill-found 
Smyrna and Aidin Railway, and its concomitant 
discomfort and loss of time, which had to be 
made up by extra hard work and close atten- 
tion ‘while on the scene of his labours. The 
whole day’s work daring the earlier period of 
the excavations, extended, including railway 
journeys, to fourteen or fifteen hours; and the 
author says that on returning he was sometimes 
so over-excited by the hard day’s work, that 
he ran most of the distance from the railway 
station to the village. Mr. Wood subsequently 
occupied a chalet in the, Ephesus Pass, which 
was more comfortable, though considered a 
dangerous place in regard to brigands; but 
the coolness and readiness and personal courage 
of the “ Excavator of Ephesus” (es one of his 
temporary neighbours addressed him in a 
wonderfally-spelt epistle) seem to have stood 
him in good stead on a good many occasions of 
embarrassment, and some of real danger. In 
short, a reader may very well gather from Mr. 
Wood's pages that digging out temples in Asia 
Minor, under Tarkish rule, is no mere holiday 
pastime. Tarning to the main subject of the 
book, however, we may observe that a portion 
of his doubts as to the direction of his labours 
Mr. Wood might have cleared up sooner, oreven 
before he commenced at all. On this head there 
is something to be set right both in regard to 
Mr, Wood and to his critics, in reference to what 
was said when the news of his discovery first 
reached England. It was remarked then, and 
has been remarked since, that little has been 
said by the discoverer of the temple in regard to 
the names and the suggestions of those who 
have contributed somethiag to Ephesian archzeo- 
logy before him; aod it is certain that he 
one piece of prior information which 
might have saved him s great deal of trouble. 
His first idea in looking for the temple seems to 
have been to find traces of the stoa or covered 
arcade, 600 ft. long, which was said by Philo- 
stratus to have been bailt by one Damianus to 
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connect the temple with the Magnesian Gate, so 
that the priests need not be kept away from the 
temple by rain. As he truly said, it seemed 
that if the line of this covered way could 
be found, there was nothing more to do 
but to trace it for 600 ft. till the temple 
or its peribolus was reached. We now know 
that the problem could in no case have been so 
simple as this, as the nearest angle of the 
peribolas is distant more than a mile from the 
gate in question, and there must be some mis- 
take as to what Philostratus intended to convey. 
But Mr. Wood commenced trenching on the 
west of the city in the hope of striking the line 
of the portico, although the position of the 
Magnesian Gate is shown in the map appended 
to Gabl’s “ Ephesiaca,” at the south-east angle, 
just where Mr. Wood did eventually find it when 
he got upon the right track. It would seem 
only common reason that any one going out to 
hunt for a buried temple should first take into 
consideration all that had been said and sug- 
gested as to the locality; and though, if this 
had been so, we should have lost the spectacle 
of Mr. Wood’s admirable perseverance under 
long disappointment, there is no doubt that 
he would have saved a great deal of time and 
some money ; and it is at least a lesson to be laid 
up by futare excavators, not eo far to ignore 
previous researches as to waste time and 
strength in hunting on one side of a city for a 
spot which was indicated (it now appears cor- 
rectly) by a learned archwologist many years 
before, as being on the other side. It was also, 
however, said, and we remember that at the 
time when the discovery first became a subject 
of talk here, we printed a letter addressed to ur 
on the point (ander the signatare ‘“‘ Ephesus” : 
Builder, vel. xxix., p. 610) that the roads to the 
temple, and the approximate site of the temple 
itself, were suggested by Guhl; but this was 
a misapprehension. Guhl’s position of the 

ian Gate is quite right, and the road 
from it up to a certain point; bat his sug- 
gestion for the site of the temple is more 
than a mile wrong, being in the low land to the 
north of the town, near where Mr. Wood at first 
ineffectually tried for it, and Guhl’s road from 
the Magnesian Gate tothe temple is a road 
ranning in a north-westerly direction; whereas 
the true road which Mr. Wood unearthed by dint 
of really acute and careful observation and re- 
search, branches off from this in a nearly north- 
east direction. The tomb of Androclas, too, 
which it was claimed that Gahl had shown, is, in 
his plan, half a mile out of ita true place. No 
other archssologist before Mr. Wood had indicated 
the correst site of the temple ; though what Mr. 
Watkiss Lloyd remarked in these columns,* at 
the time of the discovery, is quite true, that the 
data for finding the temple existed long before, 
had any one made use of them. Mr. Wood 
attributes the turn in his fortunes in the explora- 
tion to his discovery of an inscription in the 
Great Theatre, giving an exceedingly interesting 
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and detailed account of the progress of a 
periodical procession from the temple round 
the city and back, and which is a valuable 
discovery in itself; but its inflaence in regard to 
his excavations was simply in getting him into 
the right track, which he might have been on 
before by the help of Guahl’s suggestions ; indeed, 
even Falkener, whose general theory of the 
position of the temple and the city is wildly 
wrong, not ocly shows a gate in the position of 
the trae Magnesian Gate (though he does not 
give it that name), but even dots a colonnade 
down the line of the road where, if we rightly 
understand Mr. Wood, he really did find the 
remains of the portico of Damianus. Falkener’s 
colonnade has no connexion, it is true, with his 
site of the temple; but thisand Guhl’s plan and 
Philostratus’s statement together certainly do 
seem to make about as broad a hint where to 
pa as could well be supposed, short of certain 
information 


This, however, certainly does not alter the 
main fact that Mr. Wood is the man who has 
found the temple; and now a few words as to 
what it is that has been found, and what has 
and may be deduced from it. Considering, first, 
the building as‘a whole, the principal dimensions 
may be considered to be established by the 
remains found. The two bases of colamns in 
the onter and inner colonnades of the flank, on 
the south and north sides respectively, in con- 
junction with portions of the cella wall gave the 
line of the flanking colonnades, while the re- 
mains of buttresses or sleeper-walls at regular 
intervals gave the width of the intercolamniation ; 
Mr. Wood assuming, and we cannot doubt cor- 
rectly, that such regularly-recurring piers in the 
substructure would be identical with the positions 
of the columns above. Only a fragment of the 
south wall of the cella, and a piece of the crose 
wall between the vestibule and the cella, were 
found, but the width of the cella was given by 
the marks which the courses of the north wall 
had left on a building erected within the cella 
walls in the Byzaatine period. The positions of 
the two columns in reference to the line of the 
south wall would, however, almost have sufficed 
to deduce the width of the cella. A piecs of the 
lower step of the platform found in situ at the 
east end gave ths dimensions of the temple 
leagthways, with cloee approximation ‘to cer- 
tainty. We may regard the dipteral colonnade 
as absolutely fixed, and the size of the platform, 
unless Mr, Wood has been deceived in regard to 
his “step”; but this we do not consider 
probable. We have the portions of the flank- 
ing walls of the cella, and of one cross wall ; 
but here certainly stops. The restoration of the 
cella and opisthodomns, and the arrangement of 
the end colamns behind the dipteral colonnade, 
and even the intercolumniation of the latter at 
the ende, are matters of almost pure conjecture, 
and the variety of arrangement that has been 
suggested in relation to the historical records of 
the building is rather curious. 

The puzzle which has been set restorers in 
regard to the general arrangement of the temple 
arises, in part, from the great number of columns 
specified foritby Pliny, their uneven number (127), 
and the statement that thirty.six of them were 
sculptured ; and the additional statement (also 
by Pliny) that each column was the gift of a 
king. It is difficult, in the first instance, to know 
what to do with so many columns; then we 
wonder where the 127 kings were to be found; 
and lastly, where to place the odd column and 
the thirty-six sculptured ones. Namerical state- 
ments are alwaysand justly regarded as volner- 
able points in ancient authors, and accordingly 
various restorers have invented various readings 
of the numbers, according as one theory or 
another seemed probable to them. That the 
temple was octastyle and dipteral has been gene- 
rally considered a settled point, and is now 
finally proved by Mr. Wood's discovery, and the 
portion of his deductions which follow neces- 
sarily from it. The difficulty is to arrange the 
colamns so as to suit Pliny’s numbers. Guhl 
gets fifteen columns on the flanks, sixty in all, 
and makes up the eighty.two with the end 
oolamns, and four in the pronaos, and two in the 
posticum, and regards the thirty-six columne 
celate as interior colamns, though he does not 
seem to get them all in on his plan. Falkener 
gives nineteen columns on the flanks, which is 
nearer the fact, but he makes the temple deca. 
style : he arranges the sculptured columns at the 
ends in the rear of the ordinary columns. He 
set the example of manipulating Pliny’s num. 
bers by introducing a comma after “ viginti” in 

the phrase “comtum viginti septum,” making 


120 colamns, seven of which were the gift of 
kings. Latin scholars tell us this is absolutely 
inadmissible by the construction of the passage. 


Mr. Watkiss Lloyd (in his contributed to 
the Builder for February 10-17, 1872) suggested 
a decastyle plan, with ninety exterior colamns 
and thirty-seven columne celate in the interior, 
thus making the fall number of 127, and adding 
the odd colamn to the thirty-six columne 
cwlate, on the supposition that Pliny’s remark 
that “one of the sculptured colamns was 


thirty-six, but to an additional one mentioned 
separately. His plan had the advantage 
of providing a definite and separate place for 
the sculptured columns, placing them altogether 
in the interior, instead of mixing them in any 
way with the others. Now we come to Mr. 
Wood’s restoration from his own discoveries. 
His measurements and working out finally show 
that the temple was octastyle, as always stated 
by ancient writers, and further confirmed by the 
two medals with representations of the temple, 
which he engraves on pages 266-7, and which 
are good auxiliary evidence, though they would 
not go for much by themselves. These medal 
representations also serve to confirm Mr. Wood’s 
conclasion of a wider intercolumination between 
the centre colamns of the ends (which is also 
shown, we may observe, in Gahl’s plan). Mr. 
Wood’s plan shows twenty columns on the 
flanks, and though we do not feel quite so satis- 
fied as he does that the position of the atep at 
the east end entirely settles the length, we can 
hardly think it probable, on his facts, that there 
could be a mistake of as much as one inter. 
columniation ; and the width of the intercolamni- 
ations on the flanks is definitely ascertained, eo 
that we think we may accept the twenty colamns 
as proven, or almost as good as proven. But 
now Mr. Wood falls again to quarrelling with 
Pliny’s figures, and wishes to manipulate them 
just as Falkener did, by putting in a comma 
after “centum” in the Latin, and rendering 
“one hundred columns, of which twenty-seven 
were the gift of kings.” The same objection 
applies to this, exactly, as to Falkener’s comma. 
Mr. Wood insists upon having all the columns 
mentioned by Pliny, including the columne celate, 
outside the building; and as it is impossible 
toarrange 127 in the space he has at his disposal, 
he reduces them, by this conjuring of a comms, 
to 100. To our thinking it is not improbable that 
Pliny’s numbers are wrong in some way, but 
not in that way: he may, for instance, have 
counted interior and exterior colamns together, 
or he may have been in some confusion himself 
as to the number; but which precisely is the 
way out of the discrepancy we suspect that it 
will never be possible to say positively. Both 
Mr. Wood and Pliny — should give way a 
little. Mr. Wood’s peristyle is, we believe, un- 
assailable ; but his cella and altar and pronaos are 
almost pure conjecture, except the width of the 
cella and one portion of the cross wall separating 
it from the pronaos: and it is certainly not out 
of the question that in so large a temple there 
may have some arrangement of the soulp. 
tared columns, or a portion of them, internally, 
such as to make up the number without crowd- 
ing the exterior. The sculptured colamns Mr. 
Wood arranges’ in the double row of the peri. 
style at either extremity of the temple, the four 
rows of eight colamns, with two in each pronacs, 
making the total of “ thirty-six” columne calate. 
That some at least of the sculptured columns did 
duty at the entrances seems highly probable, 
and toour mind is brought almost to certainty 
by the evidence of the two medals before re. 
ferred to, one of which shows the front colomns 
with statuary at the base, and the other, though 
not showing statuary, shows a surbase round the 
columns above where the sculpture would cme, 
and evidently refers tosome feature similarto that 
in the other representation ; and the feature in 
each, rudely as it is represented, is so marked 
avd unosual that its presence on the medals 
cannot be mere accident; it must refer to some 
actual feature of the kind which is intended to 
be here imitated. It does not follow, however, 
that the whole of the sculptured colamns were 
in this position ; we are quite at liberty to sup. 
pose either that the back row were not sou!ptared 
or that those at the east end, next the opistho- 
domus, were not, and that the rest of the sculp. 
tared colamns may have been in the interior of 
the vestibule—a suggestion which will be found 
to have @ bearing on what we have to remark 
upon the sculptured fragments cons‘dered in 
detail. One difficulty that has been raised as to 
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public; but it is 
that we have special interest, 
an application of scul 
very unusual kind, and are largely concerned in 
Mr. Wood's restoration of the design of the 
temple. The sculptured drums differ a good 
deal in character. The most complete one, that 
firet found, which forms the frontispiece to Mr. 
Wood’s volume, and was ved inthe Builder 
for September 14, 1872, is a most beautiful piece 
of i refined style and delicate 
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per Ai: aye german reaching | columns, that the bases of 
nearly way up the whole . = circular had upon these sculptured IMPROVED METHOD OF 
. has MANUFACTURING CEMENT. 


In &@ communication lately made to the 
de VIndustrie Minérale, M. Jadycki 
describes an improved method of manufacturing 
cement, patented by him, and based on the 
experience acquired in superintending the fabri- 
cation ahs <p cement for the Mont Cenis 
Tunnel. observes that it is a well-known 
that the readiness with which limestone 
to powder when slaked after burning 
depends upon ite composition. A rich lime 
will fall to powder at once; a limestone con. 
taining 8 to 12 per cent. of clay will take a 
ore it crumbles; another with 
12 to 22 per cent. of argillaceous matter will 
take four to six days; whilst a limestone with 
28 to 34 per cent. will not fall to powder, but 
requires grinding or pounding. Limestones 
containing over 34 per cent. of argillaceous 
matters are not pulverulent, and are used for 


Generally, the different beds of stone in a 
quarry differ in chemical composition and 
hydraulic properties, and so require different 
treatment. Besides this, the same bed often- 
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wholesome spirit of reticence embodied in Guhl’s 
concluding sentence in regard to the restoration 
of the temple: “ Conjecturis autem, qux nullo 
argumento evinci possunt, de industrid os 

Of Mr. Wood's restorations of the temple, as 
portrayed in this volame, we cannot, we confess, 
say very mach. The drawings are bat poor and 
spiritless, the perspective view a very curious 
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gards quickness of setting and hardness. By 
M. Judycki’s method these differences are said 
to be eliminated. 

The stone can be worked in any part of the 
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temples in general, and of this one in partiou- through. The fragments retained by the screen 


are then put back in the kiln and burned a second 
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brought forward anew; but in regard to 
damage | the present case we can only say that how- 
ever Greek temples were lighted, we are quite 
certain their architects had more sense of 
the fitness of things than to adopt any system 
which would bave so unsightly and clumsy an 
effect as the notch in the roof in Mr. Wood's 
restoration. In short, we can hardly congratu- 
: late the author on this portion of his work ; and 
the frieze ; but we can fiad no reason in his book | fear that he has attempted in a hurry, and in 
i the | rather too cheap a form, what should have been 
he | done much better if done at all. We cannot 
ill be | but think, with not quite satisfactory feelings, of 
to give up this part of his restoration. | the kind of illustrated publication that would 
first place, the figures, 6 ft. high, and in| have been brought out in France, {had the 
too large a scale for the nes ee ty peat ease French 
his itect. 
;| Mr. Wood’s book, in fact, is really not so much 
thick on|@ publication for architects as for general 
there | readers. Not only are the strictly architectural 
to be | illustrations unsatisfactory, but there is no 
as is| attempt to place together in a coherent and 
logical manner the data upon which the restora- 
tion of the temple is founded. We have to 
them out from different parts of the 
well as we can, and in this way the 
done himself an injustice in regard to the 
serious object of his publication. On 
hand, the very desultoriness of a 
which an account of the finding of 
capital is alternated with a spirited 
“row” with brigands, or of the manners 
scenery of the locality, gives the book a li 
interest quite different from that usually sup- 
posed to belong to archeological works, and makes 
it (we can assure our non-professional friends) 
very entertaining reading. We call attention 
to this aspect of the book, considering it as one 
which ought to be generally read, and which the 
circulating libraries certainly ought to take 
up. fs hein quaeall jamin! some- 
same projection in the reliefs, the same distance | thing towards arousing the English public 
i from that stolid indifference to the architectural 


Some fire-bricks are laid upon the fire-bars 
of the kiln, and covered over with a sufficient 
depth of fine coal without dust, The fragments 
of limestone to be re-burned are then built up 
round the sides of the kiln, so as to form vertical 
flues, 4 ft. from centre to centre, each flue having 
horizontal section 10 in. square. The interior 
of the flues and the space between them are 
filled up, as they rise, with fine coal without 
dust, and at every 18 in. in height a layer of 
fine coal is epread over all. When the kiln is 
thus filled, it is lighted, and left to barnt out. 
After re-burning, the lime is farther comminuted 
by pounding. As examples of the results ob- 
tained, it is stated that,— 

A lime containing 10 to 16 per cent. argillaceous matter 
when treated as above, yielded 10 to 25 per cent, 
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of lime. 
Alime containing 16 to 22 per cent. argillaceous matter, 
when teanbel as above, yielded 25 to 50 per cent, 
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lime. 

The expenditure of fuel,—anthracite from St. 
Michael, giving 40 per ceut. of ash,—was 200 
kilogs. (3 cwt.) for each ton of lime produced at 
the first burning. The fuel used for the second 
burning was siftings from the first, bat without 
dust. 


It is claimed for the method that with a 
judicious apportionment of the time allowed for 
the lime to fall t» powder after slaking, and with 
care and attention to the temperature of the 
kiln in the second burning, it gives a superior 
description of hydraulic cement of perfectly 
uniform quality. 
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New Reading Room, Great Corby.—On 
the 10th inst. the memorial-stone of a new 
reading-room for the village of Great Corby was 
laid. Mr. Howard, of Corby, kindly presented 
a site and all the timber necessary, as well as 
the services of a joiner from Corby. A design 
of a suitable character was drawn by Mr. 
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with Mr. Thomas Ormiston, builder, of Wetheral 
Piain,—the estimated cost being 2001. 
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THREATENED RISE OF WAGES IN THE 
METROPOLITAN BUILDING TRADE. 


Tue annual meeting of the Associated Master 
Builders of London was held on Tuesday last, 
and after the transaction of formal business, 6 
memorial of the operative masons of London was 
, asking for @ rise in to take place 
in July next,and a reduction in the hours of 
labour from 52} hours to 50 hours per week. 
The latter request was grounded on the fact that 
the railway companies had taken off many of the 
workmen’s trains, and so prevented the men 


i 


biecti 
beginning at 6:30 am. and 
5 30 p.m. ; but they most strongly 


suggested rise of wages, the 

masters were unanimously of opinion that in the 

t state of trade a rise of wages was out of 

the question. The present wages amount to 

nearly 21, a week, which exceeds the wages of 

engineers and other skilled trades. Building 

work has now become so costly that many 

builders daring the last year have been com- 

pelled to close their works. 

Other questions of im to the trade 

were discussed, and referred to a committee. 


—— 


THE KING’S-CROSS THEATRE IN THE 
AUCTION MARKET. 


On Tuesday, the King’s-cross theatre, situated 
in Liverpool-street, Easton-road, was offered for 
sale by auction, at the Mart, Tokenhouse-yard, 
by Messrs. Lumley. It is held on lease for a 
term of twenty-seven years unexpired, at a 
ground-rent of nine guineasper annum. It was 
described as a handsome and comfortable bijou 
theatre, situated in a very populous and lively 
locality, without any competitive place of 
amusement near. In submitting the property 
the auctioneer stated that a considerable income 
was derived from letting it to amateurs for 
private theatricals, but it was suggested that 
the conduct of the place as a public theatre, in 
a systematic and popular way, would yield a 
much more lucrative result. He added that, as 
an additional source of income, 521. per annum 
were regularly received for Sunday services. He 
pce yap -snon go pa value at 3501. at 

least, with a prospect of great improvement. 
The first bid made was 1,0001., and ultimately 
1,3501. were offered, and there no farther 
advance, the auctioneer said he could not sell at 
that price, but that the reserve was very low. Oo 
the withdrawal of the property, it was stated in 
the room that 2,0001. was the reserve, and that 
the theatre would in all probability be purchased 
at something like that sum. 














ROYAL ACADEMY. 


THE following is a list of the admissions to the 
Architectural School this year: Mr. Phené Spiers, 
master :— 

As Students of Lower School :~H. Bradfield, 
H. W. Barrows, H. B. Callerne, A. Frampton, 
W. 8. Fraser, A. J. Gale, F. Hemings, J. F. Hen- 
nessy, A. 8. F. Kirby, R. J. Lovell, W. Millard, 
R. J. Morris, H. A. Pelly, G. H. Prynne, J. 
Robbins, G. Vigers. 

As Probationers: — J. M. Brooks, Max. 
Clarke, E. L. Drew, S. W. Grant, P. P. Green, 
A. Gillespie, W. G. B. Lewis, C. Mariner, W. Mur. 
ray, W. H. Peek, H. O. Pinchin, G. C. Richard 


son, G. H. Shackle, BE. C. Shearman, H. W. Stock. | the 








Memorial of the late Lord Lyttelton.— 
A few months since it was resolved, at a meeting 
held in Worcester, to raise a public subscription 
for setting on foot a memorial of the late Lord 
Lyttelton. The committee appointed to carry 
out the resolutions of the meeting determined 
to place a monument in the cathedral to the 
memory of the late nobleman. The sub. 
scriptions raised amounted to 1,6841., and Mr. 
Brock and Mr. Forsyth, the sculptors, were 
invited to send in models for the proposed monu. 
ment. Within the last few days these gentlemen 
bave submitted their models to the committee, 
and the work has been entrusted to Mr. Forsyth. 


THE NEW TOWN.HALL AT 
MANCHESTER. 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


At the ord held on 


Com 

Wales had arranged for the division of the Com- 
miesionera into various commi 

thought fit to inclade in the personnel 
Committee on Fine Arta the name of the 
dent of the Institute. 


oreign Correspon: 

desirable if he could obtain some desoription 
from the foreign members of the Institute of 
the interesting monument recently found at 
Palestrina, and described in a letter from a 
special correspondent of the Times ing in 
that paper on the 17th inst. It was beli to 
be the monument of some sovereign or great 
hero who fell fighting in battle some six or seven 
centuries B.C. He suggested that if Mr.Cockerell 
would communicate with Signor V i or 
Signor Rosa one of them be able to furnish 
an architectural description of the monument. 
Mr. Cookerell said be would write at once to 
Signor Rosa on the subject. 

The drawings and sketches submitted by 
candidates for the Pagin Travelling Studentehi 
for 1877 were exhibited, and it was pots 
by Mr. Eastlake that the Council had awarded 
the studentship to Mr. W. Talbot Brown, and a 
medal of merit to Mr. Geo. W. Brown; whilst 
the drawings of Mr. Sidney Vacher and Mr. 
W. H. Wood received “honourable mention.” 
Nine candidates submitted drawings, and the 
Council had in reporting that 


tained by the competitors. 

Mr. A. Waterhouse then read a paper descrip- 
tive of the new Town-hall at ester, of 
which, as most of our readers will know, he is 
the architect. He prefaced his account of the 
building by referring to the circumstances which 
led to its erection. In the year 1825 Goodwin 


40,0001., for the Police Commissioners, Man- 
chester having then no corporation, and, for the 


and the comparatively light duties of the Com- 
missioners, the accommodation was, no doubt, 
on sufficiently ample a scale. Since ite incor- 
poration, however, some forty years ago, the 
municipal importance of Manchester has enor- 
mously increased, the Town Council having 
undertaken almost every department of public 
work within the scope of local government, such 
as the water-supply, the gasworks, city gaol and 
police courts, markets, ies, charitable 
truste, public parks, and free libraries. The 
municipal work of the town having thus far out- 
grown the capacity of the old , the Cor- 
poration began seriously to ider, about 


@ new town-hall. Different sites were canvassed, 
some considering that the new building should 
stand upon the highest land of the city, near 
Infirmary, while others preferred a newly- 
formed square, on what was partly the property 
of the ion, a little lower down, and 
more to the west, bat still on the ridge separat- 
ing the Irwell from the Medlock. This open 

graced by Worthington’s besutiful 
memorial to the Prince Consort, has taken the 
name of Albert-square. The advocates for the 
town’s yard or Albert-square. site ultimately 
gained the day; but then it was discovered to 
be triangular, whereupon, on this ground, a 
crusade was p' egainst it. It was 
declared that no architect could put as many 
rooms upon a triangular site as upon a square 
one ; and a real objection was that it was 
impossible to get a good view, from apy point, of 





The monument will represent a recumbent figure. 


two sides of a triangular building. Many, there. 
fore, wished to square the site, in the direction 


great pleasure 
the standard of excellence had been fally maio- | i 


erected ita old town-hall, at a cost of about ne 


size of the town, with its 120,000 inhabitants, | *4 


eleven years ago, the question of the erection of | report, 
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apenas A slay coaseaing “wt : rare 
srhonse hiding the bare places of bis design 


places of his design 


bp stone of the tower, an 
anuary, 1876, the gilt ball above the stone was 
he Water Department took of its 
ms, and from that time to the present one 
partment after another has taken up its 
ers in the building, the Council meeting 
sere for the first time on the first Wednesday 
this present month,—within a ‘few days of 
ine years after the competition drawings were 
it in. There now only remain the great hall 
i the entertainment rooms to be completed. 
building stands on an area of about 8,648 
p yards. Each principal front, of which 
@ are three, is between 300 ft. and 4C0 ft. in 
gth. That looking to the north-west faces 
Ibert-square, the south-west front is towards 
loyd.street, and the north-east front is towards 
rincess-strect, the bail coming nearly to a 
oint at its southern extr in -street. 
he Lg ae aa is rt a few ay: the 
tree gaining a cartway . 
treet into the three al tes wiliveehak 
Jevel, Most of the basiness-rooms look towards 
he street, the corridors and staircases being 
lighted from the internal courts. The public 
hall is placed in the centre of the building. It 
is approached by the public from Albert-square 
by the grand stuircase, through the hall on the 
main floor, which forms a sort of ante-room to 
it; by entrances on either side of the orchestra, 
nd by two lateral doors in the centre of each 
de communicating directly with the Lloyd and 
rincess-street corridors by covered bridges 
own across the internal courts, which brid, 
med no portion of the original design. 
eption-rooms, which are on the same level as 
hall, face Albert-square, the large committee- 
om and the conuncil.chamber being placed in a 


with them, so as to make a suite of enter. | progr 


ining-rooms 300 ft. in length, occupying the 
dle of the principal front of the main floor. 
the warming of the building three hot-water 
ilers (one always being kept as reserve) are 
sed in a large sub-basement. The smoke 
n the farnaces passes through two wrought- 
n tubes placed within ventilating shafts, with 
intervening air-space for the extraction of 
ed air. From the boilers hot-water pipes 
werse the main rooms and corridors in 
nels below the floors, everywhere on the 
adow side, coils being placed in all convenient 
dd desirable positions, Into the two central 
“roa > 3 esty eal, to, the Mage air 
public is conducted through the space 
ove the ceiling, from which there are connect- 
channels. The same shafts ventilate the 
dors also, while separate extraction flues are 
ed up in the chimney-shafta from all! the 
incipal rooms. Fresh 


tom of the wells of the’ ciroular staircases, 
the supply of warmed fresh air to the 
while over the doors of the rooms 
or lonvred ventilaters, opening and 
at admit fresh air to the 


eae of the Builder, p. 962; and articles 
ling in detail the constraction a t 
ages as follows :—Vol. xxxii. (1874), d 


| Plorey 859; vol, xxxiii. (1876), p, 888; vol, 


» different departments without the necessity 
much, if any, structural change. The 


building contains about 6,000,000 cubic feet, 
and is made so far as seemed prac- 
ticable. The floors are of the Dennett arch, 


with | found it to speak plainly, and to sa 
which, while they could be or be & 


in the brickwork, the ashlar being of alternate 
courses of 3 in., and either Gin. or 9 in. in height, 
the 3 in, courses tailing 4} in. further into the 
wall than the deeper courses, which are 7 in, on 
bed. Internally, the “ white rock,” another coal. 
measure stone, has been Jargely used. After 
going very fully into detail as to the construc. 
tion and arrangemevt of the buildings,. Mr. 
Waterhouse concluded as follows :—‘‘ It now only 
remains for me to mention a few of those who 
have been associated with me in this work, to 
whom my thanks are due for the very important 
aid they have given me. First come my pupils 
and assistants, especially Mr. Isaac Steane, now 
of Coventry, and the Rev. Ernest Geldart, who 
has exchanged architecture for the Church, to 
the benefit of the latter, I doubt not, though 
I regret that our profession should lose, even 
for the Church’s gain. Then I must mention my 
very zealous clerk of works, Mr. Osborne, and 
the general contractors, whom I have already 
alluded to,—Messrs. Hart, Son, Peard, & Co., who 
have executed almost all the wrought-iron work 
and gasfittings; Mr. Barke, who has laid the 
marble pavementa ; Mr. Odell, who did the orna- 
mental glazing; the decorative artiste [Mr. 
Heaton and others]; Messrs. Farmer & Brindley, 
to whose care has been entrusted the carving 
and decorative statuary; Messrs. Haden & Son, 
who have put in the elaborate system of warm- 
ing apparatus; and, lastly, though not least, the 
various gentlemen in connéxion with the corpora- 
tion of Manchester who have so cordially cnd 
efficiently aided me in a great variety of ways. 
To the Mayor, the Town Clerk, and various 
members of the Building Committee I owe my 
special thanks for the confidence reposed in me, 
and the support on all occasions given me during 
the nine years that the building has been in 
ess,” 

In the discussion which followed, 

Mr. Powell, M.P., said he hoped he might be 
permitted for one moment to congratulate Mr. 
Waterhouse upon the distinguished success which 
he had achieved. It had fallen to the lot of Mr. 
Waterhouse to erect three great buildings in 
Manchester, viz., the Assize Courts, Owen’s 
College, and, lastly, the Town-hall, Each of 
these buildings was erected in what was, in 
common parlance, described as the Gothic style, 
and as each of the two first-named buildings 
was satisfactory to those who used it, he had no 
doubt that the mayor and tion of Man. 
chester would be well pleased with their new 
municipal buildings. He felt sure that all who 
were friends to Gothic architecture would heartily 
congratulate Mr. Waterhonse on the triumph he 
had attained, for it could no longer be said that 
Gothic architecture was a mere amusement of 
the rich. Mr. Waterhouse had proved it to be 
eminently adapted to the requirements of public 
buildings, and the influence which his three 
great buildings in Manchester were exercising 
on the street architecture of the city was begin- 

to be apparent, 
r. Street, R.A., said it was nine years ago 
almost to a day since he and Professor Donald. 


* We gave aview of the Manchester Town-hall, with 
, soon after the decision, also one in last year’s 
describ- 

ud decoration have 





appeared in our 
8), p, 941. 


son were asked to adjudicate upon the didigne 
submitted in the eecond competition, As adja- 


dicators, the presented what ht be fairl 
called heb ticoreect views ha ant born 
: an advantage in the exami- 
8; at any rate, it would be 
admitted that the result fully justified the recom- 
mendation which they made to the Town Council. 
Mr. Waterhouse had mentioned that their second 
report to the Council was not published. It was 
not published because in the exercise of the duty 
committed to their charge by the Council they 


an appeal to facts, it was not thought 
to publish. Mr. Waterhouse had very 
teferred to the fact that they did not 
put hie design first in point of architectural 
design; but they felt that, on the whole, his 
was so very much better in all the 
ments of a good design, that they had no 
hesitation whatever in recommending it for 
adoption. The Town Council unanimously 
affirmed their report, and appointed Mr. Water- 
house as architect for the carrying-ont of the 
work. This was a very satisfactory result of a 
competition, the Town Council deferring entirely 
to the opinion of the referees. If all com- 
petitions were managed in this manner, com- 
peting architects would have very little to 
complain of. As to the building generally he 
was glad that the Manchester Corporation had 
been so generous as to give Mr. Waterhouse the 
means of elaborating his design in certain 
» especially as to the large internal 
. It was however, only too common 
to leave large internal areas of public buildings 
completely bare. In the Manchester Town-ball 
the courtyards and the bridges crossing them 
were particularly interesting and pictaresque. 
There was a great deal of ingenuity about the 
planning of the staircases. Indeed, the building 
generally was about as scientifically and well 
planned as it was possible to be. Architects 
owed |Mr. Waterhouse a great deal for showing 
them that it was possible to get a good plan on 
such an awkward site. 

Mr. Mocatta said he had not had the good 
fortane to see the building, bnt from all he heard 
of it he judged it to be one of the most suc- 
cesefal buildings which have been erected in 
England of late years. How was it that such a 
result had been attained? Simply by adopting 
the advice of efficient professional referees as to 
the merits of the designs. Was it to be sup- 
posed that people who really knew nothing of 
architecture were competent to decide as to the 
merits of 136 different designs? Not for a 
mometit. In every sach case men of the first 
repatation should be called in, as in this case,— 
men who were accustomed to see plans, who 
knew the difficulties connected with construction, 
and who could appreciate the inconveniences of 
site. Although he was no longer engaged in the 
work of the profession, he called upon the Insti- 
tute to take such steps as would ensure equally 
satisfactory results in competitions generally. 

Professor Donaldson said that as the colleague 
of Mr. Street in the examination of the designs 
in the second competition, he could gay that 
they devoted several days to the work, and cor- 
dially concurred in agreeing to recommend for 
adoption the very excellent Gothic, or rather 
Mediwval, design which had been carried out. 
He agreed with all Mr. Street had said, and 
woald add that several of the competitors whose 
designs were not selected had shown a great 
deal of ingenuity in planning. It was a great 
satisfaction to the referees that the design which 
they had selected had been so satisfactorily 
realised. The new Town-hall at Manchester was 
& building which reflected credit not only upon 
the city in which it stood, but upon England 
and English architects. He to propose 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Waterhouse for the 

description which he had given of the 
~~ 

Mr. T. H. Wyatt said he begged to sscond the 
vote of thanks, and to bear testimony to the 
extreme excellence of the building in every way. 

The President said that before putting the 
vote of thanks to the meeting, he coald not help 
endorsing all that had been said in praise of the 
Manchester Town-hal!, which was one of Mr. 
Waterhonse’s numerous great works. He had 
had the happiness of seeing the building quite 
recently, and the simplicity of arrargement 
which the plan exhibited was apparent. The 
unity of effect both in pian and elevation which 
i all Mr. Waterhouse’s works was 
strikingly exhibited in the Manchcster Town. 

a 
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hall, At the same time, there was great variety 
in the detail. The courtyards and bridges were 
most picturesque and beautiful features, and the 
circular staircases were peculiarly charming. 
They were of large dimensions, and he ventured 
to say that their study would be as profitable 
as the study of some of the Greek buildings of 
antiquity. The other buildings which Mr. Water- 
house had distinguished himself by in Man. 
chester were equally worthy of admiration. In 
fact, mach as he (the President) admired the 
Town-hall, he rather thought he preferred Mr. 
Waterhouse’s first great work in Manchester,— 
the Assize Courts. He had heard it whispered 
that Mr. Waterhouse was partially indebted to 
the refined taste of the ladies for the design of 
some of the stained-glass windows; it would be 
interesting to know if such were the case. There 
was one point only upon which Mr. Waterhouse 
had been reticent. He had told the meeting that 
the building contained 6,000,000 cubic feet; 
could he tell them what was the cost of the 
building ? Probably there was a reason for his 
reticence on that point. 

Mr. C. Fowler asked whether Mr. Waterhouse, 
in choosing the stone for the exterior of the 
building, had striven to attain variety of colour 
on the exterior ? 

Mr. Edmeston asked how it was proposed to 
complete the decoration of the great hall? He 
understood from Mr. Waterhouse’s description 
that above the dado was a series of large panels 
for pictures. How wae it proposed to treat 
these panels? He was interested in the ques- 
tion because it happened that at his instance the 
Court of Common Council of the City of London 
had referred it to the City Architect (Mr. Horace 
Jones) to make a design for the decoration of 
Guildhall, but the matter had not yet got much 
farther. He had been endeavouring to find some 
specimens of ancient Gothic Guildhall decora- 
tions. 

The vote of thanks having been carried by 
acclamation, 

Mr. Waterhouse expressed his thanks to the 
meeting for the kind way .in which “it had 
listened to his paper, and to the speakers for 
the flattering terms in which they had spoken 
of his buildings. He said he felt it to be a great 
honour that the members of the Institute should 
look upon his building so favourably. He was 
especially glad to think that the gentlemen who 
recommended his design for execution should 
think well of it now that it wascompleted. Pro- 
fessor Donaldson, however, used one expression 
to which he (Mr. Waterhouse) must respectfully 
demur. The learned professor spoke of ‘“ Me. 
dimval’’ architecture as if the Manchester Town- 
hall were a Medisval building. Onthecontrary, 
the architecture of the building was essentially 
nineteenth-century, and was fitted to the wants 
of the present day. With regard to the orna. 
mental glazing, Mr. Waterhouse said he was 
certainly indebted to many ladies, and to his 
wife in particular,—but not for the glazing of 
the Manchester Town-hall. As to the cost of 
the building, he had thought about mentioning 
it, but there were two difficulties in the way. 
The first was that he did not yet know what the 
cost was; the second was that he did not think 
it fair to mention the cost of a building for the 
first time to anybody but one’s client. Whenhe 
knew what the total cost wonld be he would 
communicate it to the Corporation of Man. 
chester, and the information would soon be 
diffased into other channels. He had not 
sought to obtain any variety of colour with the 
materials used for the exterior, because, although 
he did so in the Manchester Assize Courts, he 
found that within about three years after the 
building was finished, all traces of colour were 
obliterated, and therefore it seemed useless to 
attempt the same thing in the Town-hall. The 
question ashed by Mr. Edmeston was one of very 
great interest. The corporation of Manchester 
had gradually come round to the determination 
that they would, if they could, have some very 
good pictures in the building, and that they 
should be mural pictures, —i.e., painted in fresco 
on the walls, and not on canvas. The great 
question was as to the mode to be employed for 
the execution of these pictures. The water-glass 
process used in Belgium was said to produce 
pictures which retained their colours remark. 
ably well. A great prejudice seemed to exist in 
this country against the process of fresco, and he 
thought it was quiteclearthat thesplendid pictures 
by Maclise in the Houses of Parliament did not 
lead us to expect that the method would prove a 
success in this country ; but whether its failures 
were due to our artists not having bad experience 




















of the method, or whether a ly 2g = 
against the process, he was unab. > 

was quite clear, at all events, that Maclise’s pic- 
tures had, to a large extent, gone in some of their 
a. A plan which had been spoken of to him by 


being over 
with wax burnt in, so that the work should be 
said banned that plovere oo exaputed iwonld Bo 
mond believed that pictures so execu 
very lasting and brilliant. Should the wax ever | “ Public Economy of Athens,” and with Becker's 
get dirty it could be removed by spirit, anda ™ 
new coat put on to preserve the picture. 

The proceedings closed with the announce- 
ment that the next meeting would be held on 
March 5, to consider the recommendation of the 
Council as to the award of the Royal Gold Medal, 
and to receive the report of the Committee on 
the Improvement of the Institute. 








taxes imposed by Hi a house-doors 
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balconies and projecting stories, informa- 
ing the state of the streets and 


THE HOUSEHOLD AT DIFFERENT ERAS. 


WE propose to ourselves a task which has so 
little of novelty in it as to include nothing more 


than a critical reconsideration of the Home, in suc- fed in pre- 


cessive phases of development, from the anthen- 
ticated period of Grecian history to the beginning 


hope to accomplish in a short series of sketches 
or studies. We shall treat of Antiquity, at 








Athens; of the Christian Era, at Rome and Pom- 
peii; of the Middle Ages, in Western Europe; 
of the Reformation ; and of the Epoch of Louis 
XIV.; and we shall conclude with a chapter of 
deductions bearing upon the practice of the 
nineteenth century. Our reasons, or perhaps the 
excuse for re-entering upon the subject, will be 
perceived in some of the quotations cited from 
modern authors who have touched upon it; but 
we make no pretence of searching classical, 
medizval, or later works, in the hope of detect- 
ing errors of commentators. On the contrary, 
we accept the information actually extant, 
as it has been sifted by scholars upon whom 
reliance can be placed; and from whose re- 
searches definite results have been obtained. 
We merely desire to put together facts, relating 
to household arrangement and “art at home,” in 
@ manner consonant with our special knowledge ; 
and in this undertaking we invite the co-opera- 
tion of our readers, prepared as we are to sustain 
discussion upon possible points of dispute or 
misconception,—provided only that correspon- 
dents will confront us with facts, or at least 
with careful inferences drawn from historical 
data. 
ANTIQUITY. 

Montesquieu said with Pliny: “O’est & Athénes que 

vous allez, respectez les dieux.” 


Tux dignity of history is nowhere more 


severely represented than in the records of 


ancient architecture. They form a catalogue of 
varied splendour and ificence : of temples 
and palaces, of tombs and trophies. The remains 
of theatres and porticos tell of huge buildings 
constructed for the use and amusement of 
thousands whose homes were obviously situated 
in the immediate vicinity. The events of which 
Athens was the seat from the battle of Marathon 
(B.C. 490), to the peace concladed with Philip 
of Macedon (B.C. 346),—the great era of Greece, 
—form part of the common education of Eng- 
lishmen, and to them the Acropolis, the Market- 
place, the shrines of gods and heroes, are as 
household words; but the aspect of eyes Ons 
mass of houses, and the crowds who i i 
them, are matters seldom or never admitted into 
an orthodox hi That they have been 
treated as romances is well ; and the 
best have come from France, notably the 
“Travels of Anacharsis,” written at the end of 
the last century, and the “ Habitations of Man 
in all Ages,” lately produced yA © imaginative 
genius of a living architect. e pages of the 
former at least are never without 

references to the ancient authors; and, though 
they are full of mere surmises, interspersed 
only at intervals with undoubted facts, they are 
not absolutely precarious vehicles of information. 
The pages 
exciting interest, are, on the contrary, danger- 





of the present century; and this endeavour we 


the latter, which form a novel of § Latin arrange. 
ment and parts of Grecian houses,” thus 


Themistocles and 
venting the increase of building obstructions to 
the public thoroughfares; but the plan of 
Hippias and Iphicrates for breaking down every- 
thing that projected into the streets was not 
carried into execution. These were tortuous 
and narrow; there were sewers in parts, but 
nowhere any pavements, and even the Market- 
place was not paved. In front of each house, on 
what would be now the pathway for pedestrians, 
was fixed a small obelisk of stone, carved at the 
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were squeezed 
by a single wall of slight strength and thickness. 
The house- were flat, and in the form of 
terraces; at festivals the ions were wit- 
nessed from them. The house-fronts were of 
low and mean elevation; and though doubtless 
generally of two stories, a ground and an upper 
floor, the larger part of the building at the back 
was of one story only. In the “enchanted 
palaces” of Homer, the women’s apartments 
appear to have been placed on an upper, and 
those of the men on a lower, story; but in the 
time of Aristophanes it is certain that the men 
occupied the t, and the women the back, of 
the house. With some exceptions, both dwelt 
on the same floor. The rough walls were at first 
whitewashed only ; and when the fashion of plas. 
tering and ermcy 4} pry began, Xenophon, as an 
old conservative, did not approve of it. Towards 
the middle of the fourth century B.C. Demos. 
thenes, in an often-quoted oration, cried :—“ In 
ancient times everything that belonged to the 
State was costly and splendid, and no individual 
distinguished himself from the multitude; and 
the proof of it is that if any one of you know 
the houses of Themistocles and Miltiades, and 
the famous men of that time, he will see that 
they were not more t than those of 
other people.” Yet a long time after these words 
were spoken, about 300 B.0., Dicesarchus, whom 
Cicero called “an eminent and eloquent Peri- 

ic,” and who was a disciple of Aristotle, 
described the city as full of houses small and 
mean in appearance, with crooked streets. His 
words are,—“A stranger might doubt upon a 
sudden view whether this was really the city of 
Athens,”’—that same Athens where had been 


ployed 

Athens; and he wrote his book more than 
four hundred years after the b of the 
Parthenon, The Roman architect's words have 
been treated by gps and would-be 
restorers in @ variety of ways. Some have 
discarded the only absolute fact we possess, 

details of which are partly s i 
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bers, 
celle familiarice. This part of the building 
receives the name of itis,” 

Now, the term “Gynmoconitis” means the 
women’s part of the house, and Vitruvius has 
applied it to a building, the different divisions 
of which constitute an entire dwelling-house,— 
what in the fifth century B.C. was the ordinary 
Athenian residence; for Becker, with a host of 
quotations to support him, says,—‘In 
times, when a private citizen most of his 
time amid the grandeur of the public edifices, 
his own abode was simple enongh, and certainly 
o pone wiz pg maser or Be Beyond 

© peristyle, and separated from it by a door, 
was the ‘ Gynzconitis’” This is "Becker's 
mature Opinion, in spite of what follows in the 
narrative of Vitruvius, which, as will be perceived, 
refers to detached houses, ted from the 
street by an entrance-yard enclosed by a wall. The 
first part treats of one house; but the remainder is 
a description of houses, and isin the plural number, 
thus :—* Adjoining this [the Gyneconitis] is a 
larger house, with a more spacious peristylium, 
in which there are four porticos equal in height, 
though that towards the south may have higher 
columns. If a peristylium have one portico 
higher than the rest it is called a Rhodian portico. 
These houses have magnificent vestibules, elegant 
gates, and the portions of the peristylia are 
decorated with stucco and plastering, and with 
inlaid ceilings. In the porticos to the north, 
the cyziceni, triclinia, and pinacothece, are 
situated. The libraries are on the east side, the 
ewedre on the west, and to the south are square 
eci, of such ample dimensions that there is room 
therein for four triclinia and the attendants on 
them, as well as for the games. These wci are 
used only for entertainments given to men ; for 
it is not the practice with women to recline on a 
couch at dinner. The peristylium and this part 
of the house is called A itis, because the 
men employ themselves therein without inter- 
ruption from the women. On the right and 
left, moreover, are small sets of apartments, 
each having its own door, triclinium, and bed. 
chamber, so that on the arrival of guests they 
need not enter the peristylium, but are received 
in rooms [hospitalia] appropriated to their 
occupation.” 

All this is perplexing and contradictory. The 
fact is Vitruvius has mixed up honses, built in a 
row and close together, with detached houses; 
and he bas probably confounded the country resi- 
dences, referred to by Xenophon, with the town- 
houses to which Thucydides, Lysias, and others 
have alluded. If women did not recline upon 
divans, while dining, why give them ftriclinia in 
the private part of the house reserved for them P 
The only way to arrive at any possible solution 
of the difficulty is by supposing,—and the sup- 
position is assisted by good evidence extant of the 
time,—that, in the fifth century B.C., a little be. 
fore and a little after, the men inhabited the 
parte of the house lighted and entered from the 
peristyle, and the women were restricted to a 
building at the back; and that when the men 
were away, the former used the peristyle as if 
it were theirown. Ata later period, this was 
evidently found inconvenient; for the women 
had thereby too much facility of freedom and 
consequent intrigue. A separate house was 
ultimately devoted to the uses of the men and 
their guests, and the old residence was handed 
over for the exclusive occupation of the women. 
The confasion of words may also have deceived 
Vitruvius. The e@cus, which with the Romans 
implied a reception or s room, was, among 
the earlier Greeks, a house or hut ; and Vitravius, 
at the close of his chapter on Grecian houses, 
has noted other differences in the technical 
names for apartments and passages in Athens 





and Rome. There is little to show that, even 
as late as Demosthenes, the mistress of a house- 
hold had a separate establishment of male 
slaves to wait upon her. She may have had a 
few female attendants, and her daughters pro- 
bably helped to spin and in other ways work; 
but that these women had separate 

even bed-rooms at all, is most unlikely. 


The first partof the description of Vitravius 
would be perfectly logical and explicit were it 
not for the assertion he has added his words 


refer to the women’s apartments. Of course it 
is useless now to say that the text is corrupt, or 
that a part has been omitted, or that distinct 
passages have been jumbled together. We must 

our Roman brother’s and 
work them out, so as not to be at variance with 
history and ancient custom or with what we 
know of contemporary facts. We will construct 
@ plan from that part of his narrative appli- 
cable to houses such as those to which writers 
of the fifth century B.C. have alluded. Now 
the Acropolis lies lengthways east and west, and 
the entrance colonnades face the west; and 
therefore if fig. 1 be a house situated on the 
slope of the hill, somewhere between the Odeum 
of Pericles, which was on the south-east side, 
and the Pnyx on the south-west, the prostas, 
D, will face the south ; and the hill on which is 
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now the ruined Monument to Philopappus may 
be said to stare down at the house.door of our 
supposed dwelling. The winter sun would reach 
the part D through the open peristyle M. The 
thalamus and the antithalamus, C,C, are in the 
men’s part;* and the women’s part of the 
house, separated by doors, is at E. Am open 
yard, F, to which the women had is sur- 
rounded by a dead wall as high as the building 
itself. A is the stable; B, the porter’s cell; 
the celle familiaricw sre Z22Z,Z,Z,Z7,Z; the 
tricliniwm or master’s dining-room is at X; 
the “ other bed-rooms”’ are V,V; the entaance. 
passage is at K; the guests’ rooms and 
W,W,Y, to which it is possible to enter with- 
out going into the peristyle. The herma or 
obelisk, with the laurel-bush, are close to the 
street door, at a little distance from the wall: for 
it is known that thieves and other malefactors 
often escaped pursuers by concealing themselves 
behind the hermz. Throughout the whole 
building there are only three doors, for the other 
openings sre doorways only. The doors were 
folding or bi-valve,and these are shown between 
the street and the pe ephemera K; a 
the prostas D and the women’s apartment, E; 
between E and the enclosed yard F, There 
were probably small windows near the ge | 
of the rooms in the front part of the house ; 

also similar holes in the walls of the women’s 


3 lan is reetan, ; but the houses mostly 








the same scale, 


ay 

t, E. A passage in the “Thesmo" 

ia” proves that there were windows in 
the houses, and it has been even thought that 
the women could look throngh them into the 
street. The Chorus of Women, who had been 
previously compared to a plague, are made to 


bedrooms, or | sing 


** If a plague peeps out of the window. 
Up go the eyes of the men; ’ 
If she hides, then they all keep staring, 
Until she looks out again.” 


But, any one who has seen, in India, a woman's 
o7e peeping through the vent-hole of a covered 
wagon, understand what was meant by 
Aristophanes. It is utterly impossible that the 
mistress of a household or her daughters were 
permitted, even if so inclined, to stare through a 
window into the street. From the hilly character 
of the site upon which Athens was built, it is 
possible that people on the housetops sometimes 
commanded the narrow openings in the women’s 
apartment of adjoining or neighbouring houses ; 
aud a stealthy view was, doubtless, often ob. 
tained by the women, from their place of seclusion, 
of the-master’s friends, standing or reclining 
under the porticos or within the rooms of the 
peristyle. 

The primitive house of the ancients may be 
atudied in India. The Indian hut is constructed 
with a framework of bamboo, and the walls are 
composed of unburnt clay. There are no win- 
dows, and both light and ventilation are obtained 
from the door-openings. We shall, doubtless, be 
told that the climate there is very different from 
that of Greece; bat it must be remembered that 
the majority of Greek temples, and all the early 
ones, were lighted simply from the doors. Fig.2 is 
a diagram of an Indian house, as it may be seen 
in different parts of Bengal and elsewhere. A is 
the man’s apartment; C, that of the women; 
and though the latter are obliged, in pursuis of 
their daily ocoupations, to pass 
freely through the house, and into 
the verandah, B, the arrival of 
strangers drives them to their 
proper seclusion,©. Such houses 
in some of the country districts 
are thatched, but in the towns, c 
and particularly near Calcutta, 
they are flat-roofed,—and as a a 
rule have no upper story. The A 
principle of a primitive dwelling a 
is an enclosure of four walls, with [" 2 
an opening at one end. Around |, » 
the inside of that enclosure the 
master ultimately contrived a 
shelter for himself and his sons, 
his women and cattle, and the stranger within his 
gates. Theearly Grecian dwellingisthe refinement 
of that system of habitation. It may be reason- 
ably affirmed that in the fifth century B.C. 
there were few, if any, houses in Athens as good 
as that we have composed from the description 
of Vitruvius. Such a house as that shown 
in fig. 1 was partly put together with timber 
framing. The base was sometimes of masonry, 
but the walls were built of unburnt bricks. The 
supports or columns of the peristyle were of 
wood, and all the beams and lintels were of the 
same material. The floor was of an earthy 
composition, mach like the aire upon which car- 
penters in France draw their full-sized diagrams. 
The roof was of wood, and probably filled in 
with pounded brick and some kind of cement ; 
and these were beaten into consistency by a flat 
wooden mallet, secured to the palm of the 
hand,—a method traditional to the natives of 
India and in vogue at the present day. It is 
not unlikely that in the summer blinds or louvre- 
boards were placed between the supports of the 
peristyle; and even the open court may have 
been partly covered with matting or boards. In 
hot climates light is heat, and the way to keep 
the inside of a house cool and agreeable is to 
barricade every opening exposed to the sun’s 
rays. 

That passage in Xenophon, which has puzzled 
even German commentators, seems perfectly 
clear when it is remembered that Socrates was 
thinking about houses of one or at most two 
stories in height, built round an open internal 
court, all the rooms of which were approached 
an open colonnade running round the court. 

is words are: “In honses that look to the 
south, does not the sun in the winter shine into 
the , while in the summer it passes 
over our heads and above the roofs and 
casts a shade? If it is well, therefore, that 
houses should thus be made, onght we not to 
build the parts towards the south higher, that 
the sun in winter may not be shut ont, and the 
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parte towards the north lower, that the cold 
winds may not fall violently on them?” The 
kind of portico raised higher than the others, to 
which Socrates alludes, has been explained by 
Vitravius in the quotation we have given, and 
it will be seen, on reference to fig. 1, that the 
beams over the recess D, between the two 
ante, might easily be placed much higher than 
those over the three other parts of the peristyle 
M, for only through the recess D could light 
and air reach the rooms C, C; and probably the 
women’s apartment, E, received the greater part 
of its light and air from the same side. Refer- 
ring to the words of Socrates, Becker says, 
‘* Hence the main front mostly faced the south, 
or at least the porticos on this side were built 
higher.” We presume by “main front” he, 
or his translator, means that facing the street ; 
but how could both sides of a street face the 
south? Indeed, the two are sometimes at 
variance, and the latter, who talks about the 
“arcades” of the peristyle, would do well to 
remember that until the Roman domination 
arcades were not built by the Greeks. 

Architects in Italy and France, and after- 
wards in Eogland, who have constructed plane 
of ancient houses from the description 
given by Vitruvius, have imagined palaces 
such as even at the present day an English 
prince might deem extravagant. Both Perrault 
and Galiani have divided the house into two 
peristyles, one of four porticos for the men 
and another of three porticos for the women. 
Perrault has placed the women’s half next the 
street and the men’s half at the back of the 
house, so that it would have been necessary to 
pass throngh precincts reserved for the use of 
the matron and maidens to reach the master’s 
court and dining~- rooms; and Galiani has 
placed the two halves side by side, giving 
an entrance from the street to each division. 
These architects have made the various parte 
of the house perfectly symmetrical—a set of 
stables cn one side of the entrance, a similar 
set on the other. The saloors in which the 
women are to spin wool are adorned with rows 
of colamns. An infinity of doors and windows, 
broad staircases, huge libraries and dining-rooms, 
fireplaces, bedrooms and bondoirs, surround the 
peristyles. Their columns are surmounted with 
Roman arcbes, and both in the illustrations andthe 
commentator’s notes it is assumed that nothing 
less magnificent than a building which might 
have pleased an Italian of the sixteenth century, 
or the Earl of Burlington in the lest, could 
have aroused the wrath of Demosthenes or 
suited the taste of his contemporaries. 

Newton has followed P-rrault in the distribu- 
tion of the different parte. Both have devised 
a palace of some 275 ft. frontage to the street 
by 350 ft. in depth; and, as no scale is given by 
either, tLese figures are purposely under-rated, 
The plan of a Grecian house, published in the 
“Travels of Anacharsis,” and stated to be 
“after”? Vitravias, places the women’s peristyle 
at an angle of that of the men; and the whole 
building is in a garden surrounded by a wall. 
The site would occupy about 360 ft. square, and 
ia shown with streets of about 25 ft. wide on 
three sides of it. Stalls for twenty-nine horses 
are provided in the stable, and in a courtyard 
adjoining ar~ places evidently intended for coach. 
honses. The thalamus is represented as a com- 
fortable bedchamber with two windows looking 
on the garden, and it measures about 32 ft. by 
25 ft. It, moreover, communicates with the 
“ workshops,” as they are called in this plan of 
Barbié du Bocage; and these workshops are 
adorned with two ante and eight columns, their 
area being abont 2,650 square feet. The period 
chosen for the “Travels of Anacharsis” is the 
middle of the fourth century before the Christian 
era. 

Becker isa very different kind of authority; 
and, though he has confessed to some mistrust 
about his geographical references, and is un. 
doubtedly innocent of any architectaral training, 
hie description of a Grecian house is the most 
valuable contribution to the study of Athenian 
domestic architecture that has yet been pub- 
lished. His plan also is a more practical, and of 
course & more learned, interpretation of Vitruvius 
than any architect has yet produced. It is 
printed to a reduced scale in Dr. Smith’s 
“Greek and Roman Antiquities,” and there 
recommended as the probable house of an 
Athenian gentleman. We give a fac-simile of 
Beoker’s plan* in fig. 3, which, in his own words, 
is intended to represent a large dwelling-house, 


ont Becker's “ Charicles.” Fourth edition. Longmans. 





such as might have been in vogue at the date of 
his story ; and, we take this to be about the time 
of Demosthenes. It will be seen that the 
house is not a detached building, and it is 
entered directly from the street. The men’s 
peristyle is in front, that of the women behind ; 
the men’s rooms are marked O, and those of the 
women 8. The door of commanication is at 
X. The stable is at A, and B, B, B are the 
porter’s rooms; O, ©, are the thalamus and 
antithalamus; D is the prostes; and E, E, E 
are the saloons for woolworking, whence a door 
leads into a garden. The principle of the plan 
is no doubt correct ; it is merely the develop- 
ment of an early house of one peristyle into s 
more modern and larger one of two peristyles. 























Fie, 3. STREET. 


A reference tour plan (fig. 1) will serve toshow 
how easy it would be to build round the yard F, 
and thus forma peristyle for the women,—a mode 
of enlargement and addition which doubtless did 
occur; but upon such hypotheses it is useless to 
dwell. Our oriticiem of 8 plan must be 
confined to its ions and the size of a 
house for Athens, which, in Xenophon’s time, is 
said to have contained 10,000 houses. No scale 
is given; but by allowing 5 ft. (thus leaving 
3 ft. for the door) for the width of his entrance. 
passage, K, the technical critic obtains an area 
of construction not much less than 100 ft. in 
width by a little more than 200 ft. indepth, That 
is about the size of the Parthenon upon 
its topmost step. By the same gauge the stable 
is about 40 ft. by 18 ft.; the smaller roome, O, 
sre about 24 ft. by 16 ft.; and the rooms, in 

















ich the matron sat with the spinsters, com. 
anny suite measuring some 90 fy. long by 40 ft 
othing is extant in architecture,—and, thanks 
to Becker, we now know that there is nothing 
extant in literature,—to indicate, either by re- 
ference or analogy, the presence in Athens of 
such colossal dwellings. The public pes oe 
the Greeks were small,—the Parthenon 


P. lea comparati colossal, It ’ 
Leer ee be aged! thab alnoe nothing 
stantial remains to prove whatan Athenian house 


w it is idle to attempt a refatation of a 
Tiagram founded as it is upon vast literary re- 
search. We think not; for both what is left 
and what is not left at Athens help to show 
that the domestic architecture of Greeks 
never attained the ig ge > 
which Becker has given it. Let 
avy ove examine the extreme 
pettiness of existing remains 
even upon the Acropolis: the 
three little temples joined to- 
gether and known as the Erech- 
theum ; and the temple of 
*“ Wingless Victory 7’ now re- 
hae « with most of its original 
stones. Moreover, though such 
small and fragile works as the 
temple of “The Winds” and 
the “Choragic Monument ”’ that 
once stood in the “ eee of 
the Tripods,” remain in situ, 
and yoo slightly injured, 
not a vestige has been found 
of these presumed palaces, 
which must have been in 
existence 300 years B.C. Surely 
Dicwarchas would not have 
doubted that the city before 
him was really Athens, had he 
found even 1,000 double peri- 
styled buildings as broad and 
as long, though of course not 
so lofty, as that magnificent 
temple dedicated to the acknow- 
ledged saviour of the city and 
of ell its citizens. f 
Bat if Perrault, Galiani, 
Newton, and others are pre- 
s in their surmises, if 

the learned Becker is extrava- 
gant, M. Viollet-le-Duc is sub- 
lime in the grave oblivion 
of every fact concerning the 
Grecian houeehold. We refer 
our readers to the “ Habita- 
tions of Man in all Ages,” and 
there they will find the plan of 
an “ Athenian Merchant's ” 
house, supposed to have been 
erected, we may assume, for 
no date is given, towards the 
close of the fourth century B.C. 
It is described as one of the 
finest detached houses in the 
city, and is situated in the 
second zone,—the first zone 
being occupied by houses built 
close together,—and from the 
great dining-room a view is 
obtained of the Areopagus on 
the left, and of the Acropolis 
just opposite. His plan shows 
a large house surrounded on 
three sides by streets, and on 
the fourth by a romantic garden. 
Two peristyles are provided : 
the one near the principal 
entrance is a sort of cour de 
service, containing rooms for 
the slaves, a private oratory, a 
kitchen, and alatrine. Passing 
from this le to the other, 
the Gyneconilis, or women’s part of the house, is 
reached; and there everything necessary for 
domestic life is to be found, except bedrooms. 
In revenge, and, mark, at the very end of the 
women’s peristyle, is the large dining-room, 
in which the master entertains his guests 
and enjoys the licence of the symposiam. 
Under an open ico, facing the north.west 
and a street, are the bedchambers of the women. 
Every detail of this plan is opposed to even 
ordinary research. Nothing that Barthelemi 
introduced into his imaginary ‘Travels of 
Anacharsis” was so mons’ fictitious as 
the house of Chremyle, which M. Viollet-le- 
Duc has seriously offered as the last contri- 
bution upon this subject to archeological science. 
To support our assertion, it can only be neces- 
sary to refer to the social habits of an Athenian. 
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ms a life wes anes an out-of.door one. 
sun was tin 
pr eng ighting up the entrance pediment 


The 


ried woman ever went “marketing”; nor was 
any married woman or any maiden of birth or 
respectability to be seen in the streets, even 
acoompanied by slaves, except at special times, on 
their way to a temple, or at a religious festival. 
Most of the business of the city was done in the 
hee nap pi Market-place, which was a com- 

on of colonnades surrounding open spaces 
and most of the shops mend. eanien teeta’ or 


ves of all kinds, some 
for sale and others for hire, stood at specially- 
appointed places. The Fish-market has been 
rendered famous by incidental description. 
Around and in the immediate vicinity were the 
shops of the barbers, in which men congregated to 
learn and enjoy the latest scandal ; those of the 
doctors, perfumers, goldamiths; and those of 
the artisans, some of which were fashionable 
lounges. Shops were not indisoriminately dis- 
persed about the town; particular trades occu- 
pied particular localities, and streets wera called 
after the kind of business transacted in them : 
for instance, the “ Street of i 


i 


ascended to rooms in the upper story by the 
external stairs. As for the household slaves, no 
more thought was given to lodging them than is 
expended at the present day upon native servants 


in India; they lay, coiled up in rags in the peri- 


style,—between the columns, or under the cur. | j 


own, were of wood or metal, covered with a kind 
of mattress over gi or cords. Skins often 





and | which the epi 


divan, | interior of 





of an uninvited guest, when room had to be made 
for him. A small tripod table, placed in front 
of each divan, held the dishes, and sometimes 


father ; but, ag the household increased, he exer- 
cised the right which was accorded him by the 
Athenian law. He “exposed” the child: thatis, it 
was laid in an earthen jar at the Altar of Pity or 
elaewhere.* This fate frequently attended the 
birth of girls. If the child was comely, some 
childless wife perhaps adopted it; or it was 
brought up on speculation by a trader and sold. 
The ranks of the taxed women, or “ Heterz,” 
were largely swelled in this way. If the father 
consented to keep his child, he registered 
it as an Athenian citizen; and at the cere- 
mony a sheep was sacrificed on a rough 
altar, or often at the domestic hearth. 
Taking it by the hand, he called the gods to 
witness that the child was his own by an 
Athenian wife lawfully married. A child born 
to him by a slave was sometimes acknowledged 
and brought up within the household. On fes- 
tivals and other anniversaries, flowers were 
strewn abont the rooms and upon the beds and 
divans; garlands were suspended between the 
ante at D (see fig. 1), and between the columns 
of the peristyle. A guest who had participated 
in @ symposium, on quitting the house sometimes 
placed his chaplet,—for at symposia wreaths of 
myrtle, ivy, and other leaves were presented to 
the guests and worn round the brow,—upon the 
herma at the street entrance, as a compliment 
to the host. Spoils gained in battle were sus. 
pended to the lintels, or displayed on the jambs, 
of the victor’s door. The heads of animals 
sacrificed were hung round the sacred walls of a 
temple, and intertwined with leaves and flowers. 
If « man were long ill, he was carried to the 
Temple of Aisculapius, where cells were iet to 
the sick. When he died, an earthen vessel filled 
with water was placed at the house-door, probably 
asasign or vehicle of purification; and hired 
mourners wept in cadence to console his near 
survivors. These wore black dresees, and cut 
short their hair as marks of mourning; the 
corpse arrayed in white was crowned with flowers, 
and a coin, inserted in the mouth, was thought 
to satisfy the fatal ferryman. Except in rare 
instances, when interment took place, the body 
was consumed, the ashes collected and pre- 
served; and at the annual festival of the dead, 
the graves in some instances, the monuments in 
others, were decorated with wreaths and other 


The story of the religious and social life of 
Athens was solidly portrayed upon the publio 
edifices, and depicted even upon the walls of 
private houses, by artists of the time. At the 
distance of twenty-three centaries, living men 
are able to confirm the words extant of the 
ancients by the marble of their monuments ; and 
thongh even in Greece that may not have been 
the aim, snch is the use, of the sculptor, in the 
genuine architecture of nations. 
















not at her own, bat her husband’s pleasure; 
and to which one of the female slaves was some. 
times called by that same husband. His treasure 
was often concealed in the thalamus, and Becker 
says this chamber adoor.* His books, 


the honse. The wife’s or a favourite slave’ 
dresses barely filled a small chest. Their 
cosmetics and toilet-articles were consigned to 
a similar, perhaps the same, place of security. 
Continued confinement to the house rendered 
women so pallid that they painted their cheeks 
and eyebrows; and the golden hair, which has 
long delighted some of our most promising 


The Athenian wife had only a physical value 
in her husband’s eyes. Before her he preserved 
the utmost decorum; and phi insisted 
upon this studied dignity in presence of virtuous 
women. Married often at fifteen, the wife was 
incom t to converse with or assist her hus- 
band; for she had received little if any education, 
and her natural esprit was necessarily unde- 
veloped. But it may well be said, What of 
Phryne and her adorer Praxiteles? What of 
the mistress of Pericles, who had such influence 


originally belonged tothe class of “ Heterz,” who, 
from the indiscriminate freedom they enjoyed with 








ZINC WHITE AS PAINT, AND THE 
TREATMENT OF IRON POR THE PRE- 
VENTION OF CORROSION. 


At the ordinary meeting of the Society of 
Arts, on Wednesday, the 13th inst., Mr. George 
Godwin in the chair, Professor Barff, M.A., read 
& paper on the above subjects. He said, treat- 
of ing first of 


WHITE-LZAD : 


Some years ago, when I first had the honour 
of delivering a course of lectures before this 
Society, my subject was artists’ colours and pig- 
ments. In these lectures I pointed out very 
earnestly the great objection I had to white- 
lead as a pigment for artiste. The following 
reasons which I then assigned for ite disuse I 
have still farther confirmed by long experience. 
First, white-lead is discoloured by sulpburetted 
hydrogen, which is known as foul air. In small 
quantities sulphuretted hydrogen changes the 
tint of white-lead to that of a dirty brown 
colour, and in larger quantities it blackens it 
completely. It is manifest that such a pigment 
ought never to be employed where the per- 
manency of a delicate tint is desired, and where 
foul air can have access to the painting in which 
it is employed. Another reason I then explained 
that oil with which lead is ground up is 
decomposed, first, by the action of the oxide of 
lead in the white-lead, forming a lead soap known 
as lead plaster; and further, after the lapse of 
a long time, an interchange takes place between 


* best man’; and after the lady, veiled, had been 
conducted by her husband to the thalamus the 
“best man” kept guard at the doorway, before 
epithalamium was sung by a chorus 
of maidens. The flame of small oil-lamps, made 
of clay aud sometimes of bronze, illumined 

i the house; the guests reached their 
abodes by the aid of pine torches borne by their | 7° 
slaves. At the advent of a son, an olive was 


5 








* To this method of fulfilling the natural law of the 
“survival of the fittest” is partly due perhaps the 


* A glance at fig. 3 will show that three doors would 
thalamus 
beauty of the ancients. 


have been required. The was closed with a 
curtain, 
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the acids of the oil and the acid of the car. 
bonated lead: take, for example, the oleic acid 
and the carbonate of lead forming oleate of lead, 
which is, in fact, lead soap. I shall presently 
show you s specimen of lead soap, and you will 
be able to distinguish the difference of opacity 
between it and lead paint; therefore, if lead 
paint, that is, carbonate of lead, loses its opacity, 
it loses that quality for which it is so 
valued. It is trae that a saponification of the 
oil by the oxide of lead and the carbonate of lead 
gives to the paint at first a quality for which it 
is much valaed; and this quality consists in the 
facility with which the workman can lay it on, 
and make it cover the ground which it is intended 
toconceal. But this very change, whieh in the first 
instance is an advantage, brings about futare 
calamity, for the saponification increasing, the 
transparency of the pigment also increases, and 
so at last that which it was intended to conceal 
again reveals its existence through it. I do not 
intend this evening to enter upon the subject of 
white-lead manufacture. I have, on one or two 
occasions, very fully explained it in this room, 
and other gentlemen in treating on subjects in 
which it ocours have also treated its manufac- 
ture in an exhaustive manner. It is enough for 
me to remark that wherever white-lead comes 
in contact with the digestive organs of a human 
being, whether it be by passing in a state of fine 
division into the mouth, and thence out, as it 
must do, without excessive precautions, into the 
system—in places where white-lead is manufac. 
tured and ground,—or through the carelessness 
and want of cleanliness of painters, who eat their 
meals with hands sullied by noxious materials, so 
that it passes into their system, it produces the 
same disease, which is known by the name of 
“Jead.poisoning.” Experience tells us that 
many, even most men, will for temporary ease 
run the risk of fature pain and calamity. It is 
all very well to say that precautions are taken 
to save men from the consequence of their care- 
lessness and indulgence. Similar precautions 
are taken in coal.mines, which, if attended to, 
would prevent the awful calamities which so 
frequently result from their neglect. We must 
not content ourselves with these precautions 
when we can, if we choose, do away with the 
danger altogether. It is clear we cannot give 
up the use of coal, but now we can give up the 
use of white-lead in those employments where 
it is injurious to the health of the employed; 
and nothing but a miserable prejudice, and, what 
is worse, a miserable clinging to commercial 
interests, can stand in the way of this reform, 
which, I believe I can show you to-night, 
will not require any sacrifice on the part of 
those who use this material for the decoration, 
cleaning, and beautifying of the houses in which 
they dwell. I have to introduce to your notice 
a zinc pigment, which possesses nearly, if not 
quite, as good a body as the best white-lead, and 
which will neither turn brown nor blacken by the 
action of foul air, nor will it become semi- 
transparent, as I have already shown you white- 
lead does. The processes of its manufacture 
have been patented, and it is now being made 
on a | scale for the inventor, Mr. T. 
Griffiths, of the Silicate Paint Company, Liver- 
pool.* It has for its basis the white sulphide of 
zinc, @ precipitate well known to chemists in 
their analysis, but one which usually presents a 
most dingy and uninviting appearance in the 
test-tube. It was found, however, that this 
precipitate, properly treated, possessed what 
painters term “body,” and the problem to be 
solved was, how to prepare it pure in tint. 
Like most important inventions, the first labora- 
tory experiments were di ting and un- 
satisfactory. It was attempted to precipitate 
pure sulphate of zinc by pure sulphide of sodium. 
Bat it was found that, even after several crystal- 
lisations, the zinc sulphate still retained sufficient 
impurities to injure the brilliancy of the white, 
and the sulphide of sodium was liable to the 
same objections. For a time this was abandoned. 
Sulpharetted hydrogen was tried, the zinc 
solution being made alkaline as it became acid. 
It is well known to chemists that zinc fre. 
quently contains traces of cadmiam, which 
it is very difficult to remove. The cadmium 
at once showed itself in this method, being pre- 
cipitated as a yellow sulphide. Of course, the 
cadmium might have been easily removed, by 
saturating the acid zinc solution with the gas, 
* The “‘ Patent White” is manufac 
Messrs. Griffiths, Fletcher, & evden, bo the Liverpoal 
Silieate Paint Company, Seel-street, who have aon 
a'so in Oannon-street, London, are, we understand, 


about to erect works in London for the manufacture of 
his and their own paints, 
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cipitant ; but, for some 























prodact lacked “body.” It was determined to | suppose you take : 

try sulphide of sodium on a large scale, no higher oxide and put into it metallic iron 
attempt being made to purify the zinc solation, | time,—the air being excladed,—this higher salt 
much | and the sulphide of sodium only being allowed to will become converted into a salt of the lower 
deposit such solid matters as did not remain in | oxide. Let us now see how this bears upon the 
solution. Strange to say, the zino sulphide pre- rapid oxidation of iron in the presence of mois. 
cipitated was perfectly white, and the original | ture. We have seen that when comes in 
impurities remained in solution. The washed contact with moisture the first eis formed, 
and dried precipitate, although having better body | and becomes rapidly oxidised into the higher 
than ordinary zine white, still fell far short of|one. But this higher oxide is in contact with 
white-lead in this quality, and calcination was metallic iron, which will redace it to the lower 
resorted to to remedy this. The result was satis. | oxide, thus becoming oxidised by the oxygen 
factory as regarded body, but the pigment which it has taken up from the higher oxide. 
acquired a yellow tint, which could not be re-| You will now see clearly how it is that iron 
moved; besides this, it acquired a degree of rusts throughout its whole substance with such 
hardness which necessiteted much grinding to | rapidity, for the oxide of iron serves as @ carrier 
make it fit for use as paint. If the particles | for atmospheric oxygen to the iron to almost any 
of zinc sulphide could be kept asander in the| depth. There is another oxide of iron, called the 
of calcination, this might be remedied. | black or magnetic oxide, containing three times 
Sulphate of barium promised well for this pur- | fifty-six parts by weight of iron, and four times 
pose, and it was accordingly tried. Zine sulphate | sixteen parte by weight of oxygen. Some 
was first precipitated by sulphide of sodium, and chemists consider this cas eee Army 


to the mixture was added a certain proportion 
of chloride of barium. The resulting precipitate 
of sulphate of bariam was intimately mixed with 
the first precipitate of sulphide of zinc, and the 
washed precipitates were subjected to a red heat 
for several hours in a furnace. On 
examining the product it was found to be excellent 
as regards body, far better than the sulphide of 
zine alone, in fact quite equal to white lead, and 
the tint was pure. These results were most 
satisfactory, and it was clearly shown that 
sulphate of bariam was far from being detri- | i 
mental, and therefore could not be looked upon | pupils are told that if 
asan adulterant. One quality was still wanting, | hot iron filings con in an iron tube, they 
“softness.” The product, when ground with | will be able to collect and burn hydrogen gas 
oil, did not work kindly under the brush, but had | at the opposite end of the tube to where the 
a tendency to drag become streaky. Many | steam enters. Fora long time it was thought that 
remedies were suggested to obviate this, but for | the particles of black oxide formed by this decom- 
various reasons had to be rejected. It was 
found, however, after much experimenta- 
tion and research, that magnesia in small 
quantity imparted this quality of softness to the 
pigment and caused it to unite kindly with oil. 
This admixture was effected in the precipitating 
vats along with the salphide of zinc, and no doubt 
saponification is brought about between the | i 
magnesia and the oil similar to that produced by 
white-lead and oil, but not to the same extent, 
and thus ease in working is imparted to the 
paint. This pigment is now being manufactured 
on the principles I have described, such small 
modifications only introduced as the 
growing knowledge of peculiarities of the 
process suggest. 

IRON, 


While experimenting, two or three years ago, 
with my friend, Mr. Hugh Smith, on different 
methods for preventing incrustation and oor. | i 
roding of steam boilers, I was led, through the | pass 
failure of all the processes employed, to believe 
that, if it were possible to convert the surfaces 


black oxide formed in the position of the original 
particles of iron could be rendered perfectly | i 
adherent to the iron surface, which does not 
become per-oxydised, and perfectly coherent 
with one another, the object would be effected. 
I do not intend to enter into the che 
the oxidation of iron to its fullextent. It would 
take too much time, and it would rather tend 
to confuse than to en! those who are not 
well up in their Pecan on and would raise 
questions which would bring on 

collision with the views 


in this paper, were prepared. Differences of 
temperature are employed where different 
objects are to be obtained. If it be wished to 


2g 


of 


polished, may be for length of time 
to dry air without rusting, but it begi 
once as soon as the slightest moisture comes in 
ae it. We have to consider only two 
idesof iron,—one containing 56 parts, by weigh 

the metal, to 16 parts of oxygen, and th other 
containing twice 56 parts iron, and three 
times 16 parts, by weight, of oxygen. We 
of these oxides as the protoxide and 
sesquioxide, or as ferrous and ferric oxide. 
Immediately the protoxide is formed, it being 








more moist, it unites with oxygen, and becomes 





act upon surfaces of polished iron or steel, it is . 
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their buildings, Last summer I was at a very 
large house in the country, where the entrance 
portico, some 20 feet high, was being painted 
and decorated, when one of the large plaster 
ornaments of the ceiliug broke away from its 
holdings, and would have fallen to the ground 
except that it was caught by a workman. This 
ornament weighed not less than 25 lb., and if 
it had fallen from this height upon the workmen 
below, it must have killedthem. The ornament 
had been there many years, and was fixed up in 
the best method possible, it being supported 
and secured by iron rods. On examination I 
found that these rods were rusted through com. 
j pletely to the very centre. I need not make 
any comment upon this, since I have been able 
to introduce you to iron treated in euch a way 
that it will never rust. Of course, ifthe process 
will answer for architectural ornaments, it will 
answer for statues, so that iron may be 
} used instead of bronze, which will materially 
lessen the cost of casting statues, both 

in the material and in the expense of making 

the monids. You well know that when 

a tinned saucepan is allowed to get dry 

on the fire and burns, as the servant calls 

it, that it is rendered useless until it is tinned 

again. Now, if such a be treated by 

the method I recommend it may be allowed to 

get red-hot without suffering injury, for the pro- 
tection on ite surface is produced at a red heat. 

We have experimented on some screws, hinges, 

locks, keys, bolts, with complete success. It has 

been to me that the iron ni used 

in gas-lights would not corrode, and , there- 

fore, be more useful if submitted to this action 

of super-heated steam. Wherever iron is used, 
railings, street gas-posts, iron safes for keeping 
documents fire-proof and thief-proof, the frame- 
work of filters, tanks, cisterns for domestic and 

other uses, iron employed in the erection of tem- 
porary buildings,—which, I flatter myself, if 
treated by this process, would become perma- 

nent buildings,—all these, and many other appli- 
cations of iron to the arts, would immensely gain 

by being submitted to this oxidising action. I 

think I need hardly take up your time by enume- 

rating other applications the preservation of 

iron, for it appears to me that they would be 
commensurate with most of the uses to which 
iron is applied, save and those where 


friction,—such as that to which rails and iron 
wheels are exposed,—would necessarily wear 
, as they wear away the mate- 
rial itself. I am happy to see a namesake of 
mine here present this evening, who will tell you 

in for the manu- 








hibited a namber of specimens of iron objects 
which had been oxidised in the two methods 
described, some at the lower and some at the 
higher temperature, the latter not being so black 


in a 

Mr Ward, who had been working with Prof. 
Barff in these experiments, stated that iron so 
treated was very much harder than before, and 
resisted emery cloth and stee! wire cloth, which 
common iron would not do. 


DISCUSSION, 


The Chairman said that two if token poly-w 
matters had seldom been brought f at the 
same time; and he would invite to 
treat them . They all knew the evils 
resulting from lead paints, but did not all 
FB $j myar which atten the use 

zinc, Twenty yearsago, a house was ted 
on ne sie Ne sti i 
not s , but the t efforts 
would be more successful. With to the 
por aa of iron, it was too a thing to 

achieved without many difficulties, and they 
must not suppose that the question conld be 
solved by three or six months’ ience. Iron 
buildings were always getting weaker and going 
to decay, and any invention which would prevent 
that, and render iron available for construction 
in the way they hoped to see it, would be of 
such immense im that it might well 
become the subject of a long series of careful 
experiments. They must ask what would be the 
effect in 100 or 200 years by this before 
they were satisfied they had achieved all that 
was required ; but even if it preserved iron for 
a much shorter period it would be a very great 
advantage. 

Mr. George Howe said he had used this pig- 
ment as a decorator very successfully, and if 
others would only take it up they would find ite 
covering properties were quite equal, if not 
superior, to most white-leads. It was well 
known in the trade that a painted ceiling done 
with white-lead would very soon come to grief, 
and a few months ago he had painted a ceiling 
with that material a delicate grey, but it was 
now of a light brown colour. Six or eight 
months ago, however, he had painted a ceiling 
with this new pigment, and, although it had 
several argand burners under it, it was still as 
white as when firstdone. He hada relative who 
was now suffering from the evil effects of lead 
poisoning, and t ‘ore hoped that this new 
paint would generally supersede it. If anything, 
it was cheaper than white-lead. 

Mr. Laing said he should be very much re- 
joiced to see something which would replace 
white.lead. He had tried years ago to introduce 
oxide of zinc, but it would not do, because the 
oil would not mix with it, and when it was 
cleaned the zinc washed off by pailfals. The oil 
and lead mingled, and if the lead was varnished 
it would last for many years; but it was very 
pernicious, both in the manu and use, 
At the present moment, an effort was being made 
by some of the manofacturers to do away with 
the noxious effects in the pecearig us Pobmepiy 
was experimenting on some whic 1 pro. 
duced by the new process. He only feared that 
this new pigment might have the same pro. 
perties as the older zinc whites, which were not 
stable; for, if the pictures round the walls had 
been painted with that material, when they re- 
ceived such a scrubbing as they had many years 
ago, there would not be much left of them. He 
should be very glad, however, to have some of 
this new pigment to experiment with. 

Mr, Williams said one of the diffi. 
culties met with at first was that the sulphide of 
zinc would not commingle with the oil, 
worked badly under the brush, and that led to 
the introduction of magnesia. This united with 
the oil and formed a kind of soap, just in the 
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not necessary, as it would dry quicker than the 
lead, which proved to be ha "eas, Another 
point was that, as faras he had yet experimented, 
it had no effect on other colours; it might be 
that it would not work with arsenical greens, 
but he thought they might well do without them 
both ot peceove calgon Professor 
Barff suggested it ¢ not stand with 
Prussian blue, but he had a specimen with him 
which had been painted some time and had not 
changed colour, so far as his eye could tell. 

Mr. asked if ;it would not be necessary 


to add vm Fa ? 

Mr. W said decidedly driers should be 
added. At the present time they were experi- 
menting to find a drier which would not injure 
either the body or the colour of the pigment, and 
would make it dry quickly. They had met with 
some little success, but he was not at liberty just 
at present to point out what the result was. 

Mr. Tozer said he had been out of the deco- 
rative trade for some years, and now represented 
a large house in the colour trade; and if any new 
white were brought out it was pretty sure to 
be brought to them. Having been apprentice, 
journeyman, and master, he took a great interest 
in all these matters, and his idea of a good 
white was one which would cover black best. 
He had always attributed the great blistering 
of paint work to the use of white-lead, and he 
had found that a front door grained in the 
poreg’ Por f would not blister on the zinc 
paint, h it would on white-lead. It would 
be always found that the blister brought you 
down to the priming, or second coat, and what- 
ever was the outer it was generally primed 
with white-lead. He had tried this new white, 
and found it did not blister. He also found 
that it “bore out’ as well as covered; no man 
could grain until the work bore out, and you 
got a solid surface. Now this zinc paint bore 
out well, and you could grain as well on three 
coats as on four coats of white-lead. He men- 
tioned several instances in which it had been 
found to answer admirably for church decorative 
work. 

Mr. Wills remarked that there were two aspects 
in which this pigment might be regarded ; one as 
useful for domestic purposes, and the other for 
artistic nse. The latter, he thought, was much 
the more important of the two, as they would 
only have, in that case, to take care that the 
paints should not be acted upon by any normal 
condition of the atmosphere. If this zinc paint 
was to be used in ordinary work, it must not be 
used over lead, as had been done at the labora- 
tory at the Royal Naval College at Greenwich, 
the result being that after a few months the 
sulphuretted hydrogen, which was always present 
in such a place, got behind it, and the upper 
part of the room was now almost black, This 
was a zinc sulphide, and he should fancy 
that on exposure to the air for some time it 
would become oxidised, which might be accom- 
panied by a separation of free sulphur, and this 
would, no doubt, give a so tint to 
the paint, such as was found when some of the 
zinc white was calcined. The sulphide of zinc 
would finally be converted into a carbonate or 
sulphate, and then, if any free sulphur were 
gr it would give rise to a yellowish tint. 

e should like to know if this had been tried for 
a sufficiently long time to show that decomposi- 
tion did not take place. White-lead was a 
carbonate, and, under normal conditions, was 
unalterable, because you could not consider the 
presence of sulphuretted hydrogen in the air as 
@ natural phenomenon, and it could be pre- 
vented. A painting could be glazed, or could be 

laced in such a position that sulphuretted 
preach could not have access to it, and under 
these circumstances the great objection to white- 
lead would be removed. 

Mr. Glasse said sulphide of zinc oxidised very 
readily, and was converted into sulphate, leading 
to the separation of sulphate, which was soluble, 
and thus he feared cy pares — mt = 
permanent, especially for outside wor! is 
was the tion of the oxide of zinc paint,— 
which underwent a similar change,—washing off 
readily. i 
Mr, Harland asked how much magnesia was 
the preparation of the paint. It 
him that the ia had been 
taken as a base, combined with the fatty acids 
oil, and the sulphide of zing used 
kind of varnish, so as to be covered up by 
soap. The same action took place with 

lead. There was a chemical combination 
the oil, 





you covered up the carbonate 
Some chemists believed that there was 
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also an affinity between carbonate of lead and 
the combination produced by the oxide or some 
salt of lead. It appeared to him that sulphide 
of baryta, or some other insolable compound, 
which was not acted apon by sulphuretted hydro- 
gen, would answer every p’ as well as sul- 
phide of zinc, because there could be no chemical 
combination between this body and the oil. 

Mr. Pearsall inquired if this new pigment had 


been tried in the simplest form, namely with | spok 


water; either with or without the magnesia. He 
should be very sorry to throw any doubt on 
an excellent experiment, but he would remark 
that they did not know the history or composi- 
tion of the oils which were used with it, and 
probably impurities in them might affect the 
result. 

Dr. Le Neve Foster asked if the proportion of 
barytes used in connexion with this new pigment 
was considerable, because if so, it would affect 
the mines producing that substance if it were 
introduced commercially. 

Mr. Stinson spoke at some length on the im- 
purities commonly present in boiled oils, and 
suggested that if a pure oil were used it might 
do away with the necessity for using magnesia. 

The Chairman having intimated that it was 
now time to discuss the second branch of the 


paper, 

Mr. Cobb asked whether this new process of 
oxidation would be applicable to plates for iron 
shipbuilding ? At present the oxidation of these 
plates was prevented, as far as possible, by the 
use of coment, but this was liable to danger, as 
was proved some time ago in one of the ships in 
the navy, which would have been lost in the 
Indian Ocean but for the discipline and bravery 
of the crew. In the merchant service, ships were 
continually taking in cargoes which affectec their 
plates, and these sometimes became very much 
like strong brown paper. If, therefore, this 
process was applicable to such a purpose, 
Professor Barff had a magnificent future before 
him. 

Admiral Selwyn said that, in considering this 
magnetic oxide, they could not do better than 
look to what nature taught them of its properties. 
In New Zealand you could find any quantity of 
this substance, which had remained totally 
unchanged even by the action of salt water 
during all the centuries which had elapsed since 
the creation of the world. Man generally put 
together substances with which nature did not 
furnish him, but in so doing he put them into a 
state of unstable equilibrium, and the air then 
set them to work to undo and disintegrate what 
he had put together. If you looked at the old 
pictures in the great galleries of the world, which 
were mostly painted with earths and ochres, you 
found no change in the colours, and in the 
Florentine galleries you would always find that 
those who were engaged in copying the works of 
the old masters refased al! chemical ingredients, 
and relied on ochres and earths, and their 
colours remained, whilst those of many modern 
masters did not. There was already some 
experience of the lower form of this process, 
for Mr. Perkins, in his steam-boilere, pressed the 
steam up to about 450 Ib. on the square inch, and 
his tubes had been found after thirteen years’ use 
not to have undergone any change of the slightest 
description. They had an imperfect coating of 
magnetic oxide upon them, but Mr. Perkins, 
while he knew that they had not decayed, waz not 
aware of the reason, which Professor Barff had so 
ably bronght before them. Professor Tyndall also, 
in bis “‘ Heat a Mode of Motion,” stated that by the 
use of a powerful gas metals might be varnished. 
Now, this was a very powerful gas, and although 
he had told Professor Barff that he did not see 
his way to subjecting riveted structures, which 
had to stand a heavy tensile strain, to a great 
heat, which might alter their tensile strength, 
he had no doubt that in the future this inven. 
tion would be largely used for such articles, and 
he would thus be able to introduce it into strue- 
tures which now became quite unsafe in the 
course of a few years from the tendency to rust, 
which had never yet been overcome. The 
girders along the Metropolitan Railway were 
becoming rotten much more quickly than the 
proprietors could wish, and many iron railway 
oe were rapidly failing from the same cause, 

use it was impossible to properly protect 
them. Hethonght, therefore, the & Sooiety should 
hail with satisfaction even the beginnings of 
such pF pr i, and he should deprecate the 
notion of saying you must try a great deal more 
before we col accept wes has been already 
accomplished. He feared that a great many 
good inventions had perished for want of a little 


encouragement, which might have brought them 
to success. 
Mr. A. Barff said that when charring peat 


land’s estate, they used superheated steam, and 
he had brought with him two pipes through 
which the steam was conveyed into the hot 
chamber, the inside of which was covered with 
just the product of which Professor Barff had 
en. The pipe had been broken in con- 
sequence of a stoppage, and had been knocking 
about ever since, bat it showed no sign of 
change. The chambers used were about 32 ft. 
by 6 ft., and the superheated steam was con- 
ducted into them along with the products of 
combustion, which probably would interfere 
with this process. 

Dr. Le Neve Foster said a ag ee 
that this process might be very ly appli 
to mining pumps. Those who had anything to 
do with copper mines and mines containing iron 
pyrites were aware how quickly the water acted 
on these pipes and destroyed them, and sometimes 
various expedients had to be resorted to in order 
to protect the iron. 

Mr. Penrose asked if this process would in any 
way impair the etrength of the iron. 

Mr. Pearsall said the invention would be of 
immense importance if it could be applied to 
steam.-boilers to prevent corrosion; and asked if 
any experiments had been made to ascertain 
whether the magnetic oxide would withstand 
the action of hot water and steam, or acids. 

Dr. Graham remarked that those who were 
not acquainted with chemistry might suppose 
that this magnetic oxide would take up more 
oxygen and so undergo decay; but of all the 
oxides of iron there was none so stable as this, 
and it was capable of doing that whicli the 
sesquioxide would not, remaining in the position 
in which it was formed without disturbing the 
molecular arrangement of thesurface. This was 
the great*invention of Professor Barff, that he 
had been able to form this black oxide in situ 
without disturbance of the molecular arrange- 
ment. It could be applied not only to utensils 
and other small articles, but to many other pur- 
poses, such as iron railings, which were usually 
let into stone with lead for the express purpose of 
wearing away by oxidation. He believed the 
invention had a grand fature before it. 

Professor Barff, in replying to the various 
observations, said, that sulphide of zinc was not 
oxidised in the presence of atmospheric oxygen, 
and, if it were, it would not set free sulphur. 
Salphide of zinc was represented by Zn8, whilst 
sulphate of zinc was replaced by ZnSO,, so that 
the sulphide could only become sulphate b: 
taking up oxygen, not by setting free sulphar. 
Why sulphur was set free in the experiment 
which had been mentioned, he believed to be 
becanse the precipitates were not properly 
washed from the alkaline sulphides. He could 
not say the exact proportions in which the mate- 
rials were used, not having the laboratory books 
with him. He could only say that the amount 
of sulphate of baryta was extremely small, the 
object of using it being simply to keep the par- 
ticles of the sulphide of zinc separate from one 
anotber in the heating process, sc as to render 
the mass more pulverulent when The 
magnesia-sulphate was mixed with the zinc.sul. 
phate, and both were | eye pare with an alka. 
line solution of sulphide of sodiam; the conse- 
quence being that the magnesia was precipitated 
as an oxide, and was intimately mixed me- 
chanically with the sulphide of zinc. The mag- 
nesia itself had little or no body, it did not take 
up much space in the balk, and therefore would 
not interfere with the opacity which was found 
to exist in the fine sulphide after it had been cal- 
cined. If the sulphide were simply precipitated 
from an aqueous solution, it went in a sort 
of gelatinous state in order to bring the particles 
together, and alter their molecular arrangement, 
which, it was well known, had an important 
effect both on the colour and transparency of 
bodies. Mr. Griffiths told him that, for a year, 
be had used this sulphide of zinc with water, 
and therefore he did not anticipate that there 
would be any change if it were exposed to the 
action of water, but the experiment could be 
easily tried. With regard to the iron 
of course three or six months was no trial, if it 


been used for coating iron, because a coat of 
paint would last for twelve months; but if that 
were scraped off anywhere, and oxidation took 
place, it would rapidly spread underneath, and 
throw off the paint. This was not the case with 





this process, however, as would be seen by 





some three years agoon the Duke of Sather. | poin' 


were classed with other processes which had | skyligh 


examining some of the specimens, where the 
Shae would be found to be localised, and 
not to have spread in any direction. The only 
t to be considered in reference to ite dura. 
bility was whether the oxide adhered perfectly 
to the iron, and that had been vouched for by 
Mr. Ward, because emery cloth would not touch 
it. Admiral Selwyn had called attention to the 
fact of the sea-shore being covered with magnetic 
oxide, which did not rust; and some of the 
articles on the table had been exposed to the 
action of salt water, and others to water o 
with the acid v of the laboratory. No 
doubt pure hydrochloric acid would affect it, but 
mixed with nitric acid it would not. Common 
iron would withstand strong sulphuric acid, but 
if dilated it would act upon it. In answer to 
Mr. Penrose, he could not see how the strength 
of the iron could be affected, as it was never 
raised to a white heat, and only a film of the 
surface was affected; but it would be easy, if 
, to add so much to the thickness of 
the iron, which had to bear a strain. The 
temperature could not affect it, because the 
metal had previously been welded or worked at 
a much higher temperature, and there was no 
contact with the steam lower than the oxidised 
surface. The superheated sieam would no 
doubt penetrate in the course of time, because 
the pieces of pipe produced by Mr. A. Barff 
showed that half the thickness had been con- 
verted into oxide. 
The Chairman then proposed a vote of thanks 
to Professor Barff, which was carried unani- 
mously, and the proceedings terminated. 








“THE PEACOCK ROOM.” 


At No. 49, Prince’s-ga‘e, Mr. Whistler, whose 
“ harmonies” and whose etchings are well known, 
had carte blanche as to the decoration of the 
dining-room, and determined on making it # 
harmony in blue and gold, and to use the peacock 
as @ means of carrying ont this arrangement. 
Taking the ingenious artiet’s own explanation, a 
pattern, invented from the eye of the peacock 
(portions of concentric circles) is seen in the ceil. 
ing spreading from the lamps; between them, in 
panels, is a pattern devised from the breast. 
feathers; and these two patterns are repeated 
throughout the room. In the cove, the eye orna- 
ment is seen running along beneath the smal 
breastwork or throat-feathers. On the lowest 
shelf the eye is again seen, and on the shelf above 
these patterns are combined,—the eye, the 
breast-feathers, and the throat. Beginning again 
from a blue carpet on the floor, the dado shows 


7 \the breastwork, blue on gold, while above, on 


the blue wall, the pattern is reversed, gold on 
blue. Above the breastwork on the dado the eye 
is again found, also reversed,—ibat is, gold on 
blue, as hitherto blue on gold. Whén we add 
that there are blue'peacocks on the gold window. 
shutters, and gold peacocks on the blue wall at 
one end of the room, the completeness with 
which the idea is carried out will be seen. 

The whole work, inclading the portrait of a 
lady in Japanese dress in a frame over the fire. 
place, has been executed le f the artist’s own 
hand, and there is plenty of thought in it, and 
many clevernesses to be found out. It will please 


a few very much and be by the 
majority. Ata certain height above the dado 
are shelves carried and divided by.a slight wooden 
framework, the whole of w is carved and 


gilt, forming a series of receptacles for choice 
specimens of china,—we hope not all biue. The 
lighte are pendent from the ceiling, and are to 
take a shape in accordance with the forms in 
decoration. 
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THE THEATRE AT PAVLOVSK, 
PETERSBURG. 


Paviovsk, to which the aristocracy of Peters. 
burg have taken a liking, will soon afford new 
means for distraction. In the middle of May 
the opening of the newly-built theatre, near the 
railway station, will take place, and we now give 
a view of it. This theatre is erected on the 
ground belonging to his Imperial Highness the 
Grand Dake Constantine Nicolaewitch, and is 
built after a design by Mr. N. L. Benoi, architect, 
the plan being confirmed by his Highness. The 
initiative of the building of this theatre belongs 
to Mr. A. F. Fedotov, who has undertaken, at 
his own expense, the building of the stage and 
provision of scenery, and to whose troupe the 
right is given to have the use of the theatre 
daring twelve years, on condition that the cha- 
racter of the pieces prodaced, both in the 
Russian and French Janguages, shall be similar 
to the repertoire allowed at the Opera. Bonffe and 
other Imperial theatres. The artists of Imperial 
theatres are permitted to perform at the 
** Pavlovek Theatre.” There will be daily per- 
formances, except in extraordinary cases. 

The theatre has three tiers of boxes, each 
having @ separate room, with a door communi- 
cating withthe box. The box of the Emperor and 
that of the Grand Dake Constantine Nicoluewitch 
are decorated luxariously. In the first tier there 
is a lounge. Round the theatre there is a covered 
verandah fur a promenade. There are 270 
orchestra stalls, 164 seats behind the stalls, a 
balcony with 164 seats, and a gallery in the 
third tier for 174 places : altogether, abont 1,000 
places for the andience. The theatre is lighted 
with gas. A tunk for water is constructed over 
the stage, whence pipes pass through the 
whole of the theatre, and both on the stage and 
in the passages hydrants are arranged ; besides 
this, in the building of the theatre there 
a separate place for she fire-brigade instru- 
ments. 

The highest prices for places are stipulated in 
the contract; for henefit nighte, however, the 
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there will be run every night an express train 
from Pavlovsk (stopping at Tzarsko-Selo) for all 
classes. The direction and the administration 
of the theatre will be under the sole manage. 
ment of Mr. Fedotov, and not of the railway 
compary. 








STREET ARCHITECTURE : 
No, 42, CORNHILL. 


Tar premises, No, 42, Cornhill, at the corner 
of St. Michael’s-alley, have been recently rebuilt 
for M. Alfred M. Kino, from the designs and 
under the superintendence of Mr, Benj. Tabberer, 
architect, of Coleman-street, City. They have 
a fruntage to Cornbill of 15 ft., and to 8t. 
Michael’s-alley of 46 ft., and are six stories in 
height. The ground-floor is arranged so that it 
may be let as a shop or shops, or ag an office for 
an insurance or other public company, the 
window-fittings being not yet inserted. The 
upper floors ure arravged for offices, with a stair. 
case and separate entrance in St. Michael's. 
alley. There is also a back entrance from a 
court leading into Cornhill. The materials used 
are polished red Aberdeen granite for the piers 
on all stories, and fur the fascias of the ground 
and firat floors, und polished grey granite shafts 
for the window openings, the other facings, 
cornices, &c., being of Box-ground Bath stone, 
with carved capitals and friezes. Incised orna. 
ments have heen introduced on the face of the 
red granite shafts of the first floor. The general 
contractor for the works is Mr. Mark, of Bell. 
street, Edgware-road; the granite was supplied 
by Mr. Fyfe, of Aberdeen; and the carving 
has been executed by Mr. Seale, of Wal- 
worth, 

Remains of an old wall, of great solidity, 
formed of Kentish rag and chalk, with a few 
tiles intermixed, were met with in excavating for 
the foundations near the south-eastern angle of 
the premises, possibly part of the ancient church 
of 8t, Michael, Cornhill, the earliest record of 
which, although there was probably a charch 
here in Saxon times, says Godwin’s “Churches 





prices may be raised, After the performances 








of London,” shows that previous to 1133 the 











patronage was vested in Alnothus, a priest, who 
transferred it to the Abbot and Convent of 
Evesham. In that year it was granted by them 
to Sparling, a priest, for the rent of one mark a 
year, and lodging, salt, water, and firing to the 
abbot when he was in London, 





A POSSIBLE OAUSE OF DANGER. 


An observant friend, who spends half his time 
in ranning up by rail to London and back from 
his charming residence in Sassex, found the train 
at a dead-lock the other day, and looked ont for 
the cause. The bar which coupled the wheels 
in the next carriage had been disrapted and 
twisted up. It was a strong, bar of steel, 
but it was nevertheless broken up. The bar 
was removed and the train resumed its way. 
Somewhat startled by the incident, our friend 
kept on the look-oat, and to his surprise noted 
that in a very short time the arms on the two 
wheels heretofore coupled by the smashed-up 
bar were revolving at entirely different angles ; 
in other words, it was obvious, as it seemed to 
him, that the two wheels did not revolve in the 
same time, and, ergo, that when coupled, there 
must have been at recurrent intervals a pretty 
considerable wrench somewhere,—a wrench 
which, if such a state of things be common, 
might have led to some of the accidents for 
which a cause had not been discovered. A sharp 
carve or a tilting of the train might increase the 
evil conditions, and a defective rail concurring, 
an accident might be the result. The conviction 
took possession of him, and he eased his exer. 
cised soul by confiding ittous. We mast confess 
we do not see the matter in quite so serious a 
light as our friend, and can scarcely believe that 
if there were any possibility of danger through 
the arrangement referred to it could have 
escaped the many eyes to which it is daily sub- 
mitted. Still, as a rule, people are wonderfully 
blind in matters of routine, and as unquestionably 
the bar was broken, we mention the matter to 
the traffic-managers of our various railways, and 
very seriously invite them to inquire into it. 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL OF BRITISH 
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On the 6th inst., in connexion with the White. 
ven Scientific Association, the Right Hon. 
C. Bentinck, M.P. for the borough, delivered 
lecture on “The Decline and Fall of British 
chitecture,” in the Town-hall. 

Mr. Bentinck said :—I will take two things for 
nted ; first, that good reasons exist for con- 
dering the subject of architecture; and, 
joond, that those reasons are founded not upon 
ie present perfections of art, but upon its 
perfections; not upon the success of ites 
ofessors, but upon their failures. Notwith- 
tanding the enormous amount of employment 
‘of architects that existe in the present day,— 
‘notwithstanding the number of societies and 
institutions, and schools that abound all over the 
country, the periodicals and speakers that deal 
with the subject invariably,—I may eay uni- 


a. 











' versally,—declare that art and architecture have 
| not progressed in our age; but that, on the 


contrary, it bas retrograded. I think I need 
hardly farnish proofs to establish the trath of 
the proposition, becauee all who read the news- 
papers and other serial literature will see the 
same thing repeated day after day. As I have 
said, the proposition is almost self-evident, but 
I would refer (coming down to our nt time) 
to the Social Science Congress which was held 
in Liverpool last autumn. On that occasion (and 
I believe for the first time in the annals of the 
Association) the question of art was made a 
prominent feature; and Mr. Poynter, a highly- 
educated gentleman, delivered a lecture which 
was followed by a discussion, the result of which 
was highly unfavourable to the present condition 
of things. Coming toa still more recent date, 
we find the President of the-Royal Institute of 
Architects saying the same thing. Only last 
week there was a meeting in Manchester, 
attended by distinguished persons and orators, 
the founder of the South Kensington Museum 
(Sir Henry Cole), and others; and it was found 
that although for many years the necessity for a 
school had existed there was not one in Man- 
chester. I refer to these things simply to show 
what is the general opinion on this point. Thev, 
take the Byron Memorial. I did not think that 
it was requisite to erect any memorial to a man 
like Byron, but some time ago a subscription- 
list was set on foot, as it was considered desirable 
that what I might calla new monument should 
be erected to his memory. What was the result ? 
An extensive competition ; and designs were sent 
in, none of which could be accepted. That is 
another instance of the want of execation of art 
thatexists. I might cite to you another authority, 
and a great one—the Bishop of this diocese—a 
highly-educated and accompli 


amongst 

architects themselves,—each trying to out-bid 
the other. Then, the last authority to which I 
would refer you on this point is one who is 
eminect in his profession, and successful as 
regards employment,—Sir Gilbert Scott, the last 

ident of the Royal Institute. In November, 
1873, in his inaugural address to the Institute, 
he attributed the cause of the decline of archi- 
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tary, with the experiments made by Horace 
Walpole at Strawberry-hill, nor do more than 
merely name such structures as Fonthill Abbey 
and Lowther Castle, which were erected at a 
later date, and which, for a brief space, had 
many admirers; but I will come at once to the 
period, some thirty-five years since, when the 
late Mr. Augustus Welby Pugin, who was born 
in 1813, and who was of French origin, became 
a man of mark,—for it is he who must be 
regarded as the true author of the psendo- 
medieval movement which still sits like a night- 
mare on the art of this country, and paralyzes 
its life and e 8. No one conversant with 
the subject will, I think, doubt the correctness of 
my estimate of Pogin’s influence; but still, to 
support my opinion, I shall cite Mr. Charles 
Eastlake, secretary of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, who is a leading advocate 
and apologist of Modern Medimvalism, Mr. 
Eastlake, in bis ‘ History of the Gothic Revival,” 
writes as follows :— 

** There can be little doubt that the revival of Medizval 
design received its chief impulse in our own day from the 
energy and talents of one architect (Pugin), whose name 
marks an epoch in the bistory of British art, which, while 
art exists at all, can never be forgotten.” 

Though I dissent absolutely from the principles 
which Pugin professed, and the practice which 
he followed, I will not deny that he possessed 
great abilities, if not actual genius ; but Pagin’s 
mind was so poisoned with fanaticism, and ob- 
scured with prejudice, that he could judge no- 
thing artistically fairly, and I cannot resist the 
conclusion that his whole career gave constant, 
and even early, indications of the terrible visi- 
tation of Providence which was destined to be 
the calamity of his later life. But, whatever 
his mental condition might have been, he laid 
down the most absurd and extravagant doctrines 
as essential articles of the new faith. According 
to Pagin’s views, all art was subservient to what 
he chose to believe was true Christianity, and 
Christian architecture, limited to the Pointed 
style, which prevailed and was practised in 
England during the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 


unable to state either with clearness or con- 
sistency, he denounced the inventions of Palladio, 
and the great Italian and other foreign architects 
of the sixteenth eentury, as “ Revived Pagan,” 
simply because they were derived from perfect 
Greek and Roman models; and upon similar 
grounds our illustrious countrymen Jones, Wren, 
and Reynolds, equalled by few and by 
none of their predecessors, were under a 
ban of proscription, and Wren was even charged 
with clumsiness and imposition. But Pugin’s 
delusions led him to other conclasions equally 
sntenable. He taught that early in the fifteenth 
centary this so-called Christian art, if not, in- 
deed, art in general, ceased, practically, to exist, 
and that no revival of what had been Jost was 
possible, except by servilely copying forms which 
for centuries had fallen into disuse, and which 
alone (as Pugin contended) were truly English, 

* Letus choose,” said he, ‘‘ the glorious e before 
the Reformation as our type, and reproduce gorgeous 


effects of the middle ages, before the accursed light of 
reason destroyed the phantasm of that massive darkness.” 


And, to this proposition he added two other» 
even more preposterous :— 

“TI. That the moral and social conditions of E 
were infinitely better during the middle ages than at the 
present time.” 

“II. That an architect to achieve success in his pro- 
fession must conform to the faith of the Roman Catho 
Church.” 

Notwithstanding the transparent fallacies upon 
which Pagin’s delusions, for they were nothing 
else, were based, they obtained even in this en- 
lightened age a remarkable and decided success. 
They had an air of romance and a halo of anti. 
quity which gained the ear of fashion and capti- 
vated the vulgar mind; and, moreover, the 
great Charch movement in favour of an improved 
ritual observance, which had then come into 


active existence, enlisted the of the 
vast majority of the Anglican ,and gave 
the new ideas much popularity. us Pogin 


attained his object, and the result is the more 
surprising, because the works which he pro- 
fessionally executed were all, in a or less 
degree, signal failures. He talk, write, 
persuade, and draw with facility, but to de. 
sign an original building of any pretensions 
was entirely beyond his capacity. After 
criticising with some severity a long list 
of Pagin’s works, Mr. Eastlake concindes with 
the confession that in “ Pagin’s house and church 
at Ramsgate hi ises more thorongh and 





@ recognises 
genuine examples of Pagin’s genius than else. 


fifteenth centuries. For reasons which he was | ( 


where.” Few here present will have seen this 
church at Ramsgate, Pugin’s isolated success: 
bat when you learn that the chancel is 36 ft. in 
length, and the remainder of the edifice, withits 
appurtenances, on a like diminutive scale, you 
may, perhaps, share my surprise that such a 
man of many failares should attempt to per- 
suade the public that his pen could destroy the 
European reputation of Inigo Jones, or diminish 
the existing glories of St. Paul’s and Green wich 
Hospital. Pugin, in fact, either could not, or 
would not, appreciate the excellences of the 
golden age modern art, and the spirit 
in which he worked is thus accurately and 

pily expressed by Mr. Fergusson in his 
bs book of Modern Architecture” :— 

“ The true bent of Pugin’s mind was towards the theatre, 
and throughout life the theatrical was the one and only 
branch of his art which he perfectly understood. The 

which would have brought his inherent 
madness to a crisis would have been to see Garrick play 
Richard IIT. in knee-breeches and a full-bottomed wig ; 
and we cannot but regret that he died before enjoying the 
felicity of seeing Charles Kean perform the same character 
with all the perfection of stage-scenery which he intro- 
duced. What Kean did for the ap Pugin did for the 
Church, The one reproduced the drama of the Middle 
with all the correctness and splendour that was pos- 
sible, and with but the same amount of reality es the other 
introdaced into the buildings and decorations of the 
Medieval churches of the nineteenth century.” 


All those who are intimately acquainted with 
the public action of the two men will see the 
force and point of Mr. Fergusson’s comparison. 
Having thus expressed, with some freedom, my 
opinion upon Paogin’s writings and works, in 
order to avoid any imputation of unfairness | 
will give the precise grounds upon which my 
judgment and conclusions (whatever they may 
be worth) are based. Disregarding the elements 
of religious controversy and religious symbolisw, 
which are irrelevant to the trial of an artistic 
issue, Pogin’s pleas for the exclusive use of 
Gothic may be succinctly stated as follows :— 
1. That Ohristian and Gothic architecture 
are convertible terms. 2. That the Gothic 
architecture which was in use in England from 
the reign of Henry III. until that of Henry VII. 
alleged to be much debased towards the 
end of this period) is the only style which can be 
considered as thoroughly national. 3. The 
Gothic architecture being, as regards construc- 
tion, convenience, and beauty, superior to all 
other styles, nothing new could be suggested. 
In Pagin’s own words,— 
“ Moderns must rest content to follow, and not to lead. 
They may widen the road which our Roman Catholic fore- 
traced, but cannot depart from their track without 
a certainty of failure being the result of our presumption.”’ 
The two former of these wild theories are most 
conveniently refuted by the irresistible logic of 
fact. The pointed arch, as everybody well 
knows,—by this time,—is of Eastern or Saracenic 
in, and the rather of the “‘ Mahometan ” 
than the “Christian ” faith. Of our own early 
national architecture we know but little. Our 
recognised Saxon remains are few, imperfect, and 
in some cases of doubtful origin. The Anglo- 
Norman churches erected during the century 
following the Conquest were built, for the most 
part, after the plan which the earlier Christians 
had borrowed from the heathen Basilica, and the 
style employed, as its designation “ Romanesque” 
imports, was but a rude imitation of the Classic 
idea ; and, finally, when the Pointed or Gothic 
style was introduced into this country towards 
the end of the twelfth century (Mr. Fegusson 
fixes the date 1174) it had already been the 


lie} fashion in France for at least a century, and 


could, under no circumstances whatever, have 
pretensions to represent English sentiment. 
When Gothic architecture had taken root and 
come into general use in this country, like every 
naturalised race or thing, it gradually acquired a 
national individuality, and after a strictly inde- 
pendent development culminated in the rich and 
elaborate productions of Tudor art. Bat the 
conditions and changes which are incident to al! 
homan creations are not limited to Gothic archi- 
tecture. The revived Classic style followed a 
similar course, and assumed its varieties through 
a long series of years, in Italy, France, Germany, 
and England; and these varieties, as I shal! 
preeently show, as easily distinguishable and 
quite as national as the respective Gothic styles 
in the same countries. 
In dealing with the remaining Poginistic 
assertions concerning the superiority of Gothic 
as regards “construction” and 
“teuth,” I am content to rest my faith upon the 
authority of Sir Christopher Wren, who (apart 
from his artistic merits) is universally admitted 
to have been a builder u in science 





and success in his own or in any other age; and 
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I confidently submit that the following extracts, 
which I will now cite from his reports upon old 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, Salisbury Cathedral, and 
Westminster Abbey, ought to induce any unpre- 
jadiced mind to accept the reasoning whereby he 
gives the preference to the Roman rather than 
to the Gothic mode of building... ... The 
rude intervention of the Great Fire of London in 
1666 settled the old St. Paul’s question, but two 
years later Salisbury Cathedral was in eatremis, 
and Wren was summoned by his friend, Dr. Seth 
Ward, then bishop of the diocese, to prescribe 
the necessary remedies. Wren’s report highly 
commends the beauty of the architecture, but 
entirely condemns the construction. 

Nearly half a century after the Great Fire, 
Westminster Abbey was trembling on the brink 
of ruin, and Wren was commissioned by another 
intimate friend, the celebrated Bishop Atterbury, 
then Dean of Westminster, to propose the 
scheme of repair which he afterwards executed 
with so much success and ability. Wren’s re- 
port, addressed to the Dean, states that the 
stone vault, finished twenty-three years after 
the accession of Edward I., was “ the worst per- 
formed of all done before,” and expresses his 
(Sir C. Wren’s) surprise “ that the choir had not 
fallen in consequence of the mode in which the 
cloisters were built at a later date,”’ and sub. 
sequently deals with the question of construction 
in these words :— 

“ The Saracen mode of building, seen in the East, soon 
spread over Europe, and particularly in France, the 
fashions of which nation we affected to imitate in 
ages, even when we were at enmity with it. Nothing was 
thought magnificent that was not high beyond measure, 
with the flutter of arch-buttresses,—so we call the sloping 
arches that poise the higher vadlting of the nave, The 
Romans always concealed their butments, whereas the 
Normans thought them ornamental, These, I have ob- 
served, are the first things to occasion the ruin of cathe- 
drals, being so much exposed to the air and weather; the 
coping, which cannot defend them, first falling, and if the 
give way, the vault mustspread. The prideof avery hi 
roof raised above reasonable pitch is not for duration, for 
the lead is apt to slip ; but we are tied to this indiscreet 
form, and must be content with original faults in the first 
design. But that which is most to be lamented, is the 
unhappy choice of the materials; the stone is decayed 
4 in. deep, and falls off perpetually in great scales. I find, 
after the Conquest, all our artists were fetched from Nor- 
mandy; they loved to work in their own Caen stone, 
which is more beautiful than durable. This was found 
expensive to bring hither, so they thought Rygate-stone, 
the nearest like their own, being a stone that would saw 
and work, like wood, but not durable, as many of our 
English free-stones. And though we have also the best 
oak timber in the world, yet these senseless artificers in 
Westminster-hall and other places would work their 
chestnuts from Normandy. That timber is not natural to 
England; it works finely, but sooner decays than oak, 
The roof in the Abbey is oak, but mixed with chestaut, 
and wrought after a bad Norman manner, that does not 
secure it from stretching and damaging the walls ; and 
the waters of the pale are illearried off.” ‘ Ihave yet 
said nothing of King Henry VII,’s Chapel, a nice em- 
broidered work, and performed with tender Caen stone ; 
and though lately built, in comparison, is so eaten up b 
our weather, that it begs for some compassion, which 1 
hope the sovereign power will take,as it is the regal 
sepulture,” 

I submit to you, then, with some confidence, 
that the arguments of Wren are conclusive, and 
entirely disposeof Pagin’s craze, that the builders 
of the Middle Ages understood construction better 
than the Romans. If, however, you doubt the 
physical instability of Medisval buildings 
generally, I shall refer you to the perpetual 
appeals, under the misleading term of “ restora- 
tion,” which come to ge by every post, and 
which should “feelingly persuade” you that 
“‘ Gothic” churches in England are perpetually 
calling upon the hand of charity to save them 
from rain; while it is notorious that Roman 
buildings are so strongly knit together, and 
rooted, as it were, in the earth, that they can 
scarcely be removed without the aid of the 
strongest power which human ingenuity has as 
yet invented. 

Truth in architecture is a quality not easy to 
define. From very early times it has always 
been questionable what this particular “trath” 
might be; but if there be such a thing as 
“untroth”’ in this science, the offence was com. 
mitted with far less scruple in the Middle Ages 
than at the present time. My admiration for 
the Mediwval architects and their sublime 
— is egy gga but if their imprudent 

vocates in the present day charge the 
“ Classical Revival” with the vice of shams, I 
might retort by showing that the Gothio system, 
as every important Gothic building will show, 
cannot exist without shafts that give no real 
support, windows that admit no light, roofs 
of an unnecessary height of pitch, fronts that 
are merely screens, and an overloaded orna- 
mentation which ny J be likened to a “tale 
told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, signifying 
nothing.” : I have dealt at length with Pagin 
and his principles ; because, as the chief apostle 


of the new creed, he is mainly responsible for 
the false doctrines which his disciples ultimately 
abandoned, but which, :in their development, 
hastened the ests! of British architecture” 
with an appalling rapidity. 

Time will not now permit me to detail the 

of this calamity, but for my present 

purpose it will suffice to explain that the action 
of a chief motive power, namely, the well-known 
and still existing “ Cambridge Camden Sooiety.” 
This society was founded about the year 1840. 
Ite aim, ag the “ Pagan ” motto, “ Donec templa 
refeceris,” adopted by its authorised organ, the 
Ecclesiologist, implies, was highly commendable, 
and was directed to most legitimate objects, such 
as “the study of Medizval i 
secular as well as ecclesiastical,’ the “ resto- 
ration of architectural remains,” the “ adop- 
tion of decent and improved ritual arrange- 
ments,” &0. Notwithstanding these laudable and 
harmless pretensions, this society in its in 
met with strong opposition within the Ch 
itself, and notably from the t Dean of 
Carlisle, who, on a memorable 5th of November, 
preached from his pulpit that the “ restoration 
of churches was the restoration of Popery.” 
These attacks, however, naturally failed by their 
own weakness, and in truth assisted the societ; 
to obtain a firm footing, and achieve a decid 
success. Unquestionably the operations of the 
society bronght about a vast deal of , and 
had the governing body limited the field of their 
exertions to antiquarian research and judicious 
restoration, the end might have justified the 
beginning ; but unfortunately the reins of power 
were held by narrow-minded men, who knew 
nothing of art in its most elevated form, and 
who were too tightly bound by the fetters of 
religious sentiment and sectarian prejudice to 
learn their own deficiencies. Consequently, for 
some fifteen years, they “ out-Pugined Pugin.” 
.... The leaders of the Camden Society and 
the Gothic movement which the society directed, 
committed this fatal error. They condemned the 
idea of progress, which was the very life and 
soul of the works of the Medigval architects, 
and the real secret of their success. These 
great artists never halted upon one opinion, 
They were always quick to learn, and ready to 
adopt true improvement in all branches of their 
art. The buildings they have left in nearly 
every parish in England tell this tale far more 
plainly than it can be written. It is absurd to 
suppose that if the difficulties of foreign com. 
munication had not existed, and political troubles, 
including the Wars of the Roses, had not inter. 
vened, English patrons and architecta would 
have failed to avail themselves of the extra- 
ordinary power which Italy, towards the end of 
the fifteenth century, sent forth like sunshine 
through the clouds, and illuminated the artistic 
horizon wherever its beams could reach. Mr. 
Fergusson says, “ The architecture of the Church 
has been one continued series of unremitting 
change from the age of Constantine until this 
hour,” and the reflecting mind cannot believe 
that our forefathers, who accepted Pointed 
architecture from France in the twelfth century, 
employed Holbein and Torrigiano in the four- 
teenth and early fifteenth century, and adopted 
Rubens and Vandyke in the seventeenth, would 
have rejected Leonardo da Vinci, Miche 
Raffaelle, and Titian, on the childish pretext 
that the mastery over design and execution 
which these great men had acquired was not of 
a religious type, and inconsistent with the spirit 
of Christianity. But the Camden Society saw 
none of these things. On the contrary, as they 
increased in subscribers, they decreased in 


church, upon their own responsibility, and 
out reference to cost, 
stances, “All Saints, Margaret-street,” well 
known to fame, was commenced in 1849, and 
completed about ten years later, at an 

tl ager lg on oS be too hard 
upon aut of this undertaking, bat its 
best friends will scarcely contend that their fond 
hopes were realised.* 

* To be continued. 











Royal 

“geason’’ is upon us again! The president and 
council of the Royal Society are issui 
tions for two undress evenings, March 7th and 
May 30th, and their more formal Reception on 





April 25th. 








Society Conversazione. — The 


THE OPTICAL EXPRESSION OF STRESS. 
CIVIL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERS’ SOCIETY, 


Art an ordinary meeting of this Society, held 
on the 15th inst., Mr. R. M. Bancroft,?president, 
in the chai 

Mr. J. Love, of the Bagineers’ 

Northern Railway, read the following “On 
the O of Stress,” ill 

it with numerous its of the natare 
described in support of his views :— 
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This so called “nentral axis” has, 
time and another, been the subject of m 
cussion. maticians have long regarded 
as coincident with the centre of gravity; 
engineers have placed it in a variety of posi 
some agreeing with the mathematicians, w 
others suit the position to the nature of the 
material. Quite recently, the columns of a pro- 
fessional paper have been a 
versy bearing upon this point. I shall endeavour 
to show that the mathematicians are right. 


solid of the required form, and subject it to the 
forces necessary to induce stress, we can ascer-. 
tain the state of the solid by passing through it 
a beam of light in that wonderful and beautifal 
condition which is known as polarised. We have 
such @ solid in glass, and by means of the polari- 
scope we can obtain a beam of polarised light. 
Having described the polariscope, the author 
continued :—Here is a rectangular bar of glass, 
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: we 
to the eye the actual internal arrangement of the 
and hence you may judge as to the fitness of the 
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iron or other materials behaved in the same 
manner as glass when under stress. 
Mr. Bancroft, the president, said that Mr. 
Love’s experiments, though they could not be 
. gainsaid, did not bear out the conclusions of 































umoured ; a 
task which often taxes the skill and ingenuity of 
iron founders to the utmost. In cast iron their 













“The neutral axis [in cast-iron girders] is not in the 
centre of the girder, as is sometimes supposed, nor in the 
centre of gravity of the section, but it is that point in the 
line which, passing through the web and anges, and 
dividing the girder in two parts, makes the product of 
the area of the upper flange, multiplied » Kew crushing 
tons. — the gre of the area of the 

multiplied by the tensile strain (which is 

: thas, to have the flan of a 
theoretic proportion of 6 to 1, the lower 
y, is 24 in. area, and the upper one 4in. area, 
lower area 24 x 7 tons tensile strain =168 tons, and 
upper area, 4in. x 42 tons crushing strain = 168 tons; 
o that on either side of the line the forees are acting in 
different directions, and that the neutral axis must exist 
where the forces rotate in different directions about a 

centre. 


The discussion was continued, substantially to 
the same effect, by Messrs. H. E. Hill, A. Payne, 
H. Valpy, W. F. Butler, and C. H. Driver, and at 
ite conclusion the thanks of the Society were 
tendered to Mr. Love for his paper, the interest 
of which was, of course, greatly enhanced by 
the experiments with which it was illastrated. 
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particles of a solid while in a condition of stress ; 
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—‘the optical expression of stress.” 
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liable to concussion. Now, for showing these 
stresses we can resort to a modification of the 
same means as before. - 
If we place a circular dise of annealed plate- 
glass in the dark field of the 
effect is produced; but if, while the plate 
remains in its position, a hot iron be placed upon 
its centre, a very curious phenomenon may 
witnessed. As heat is communicated from the 
iron to the middle portion of the glass, the par- 
ticles of the latter expand; but, as the expan- 
by | sion is exactly synchronous with the conduction 
of heat, and conduction through glass is ex- 
. | tremely slow, the elastic property of the glass is 
brought into action. The middle particles in 
expanding press hard upon the annulus of con- 
tiguous particles. These, again, press against 
their neighbours, and so on to the circumference. 
Thus we have a radial compressive stress due 
to the glass expanding in all directions from the 
centre. This is resisted by a tangential tensile 
stress. Thus the molecules, excepting those in 
the middle of the glass, are driven into the form 
of spheroids having their shorter axes 
in the direction of the radius, and their longer wt and Bul 
axes parallel to the circumference, or rather to | salary 600/. per annum. ications in answer to 
the tangent; while those in the contre, being |i stversaament were sssved irom only ght Cadi 
pressed equally in all directions, remain un- | questioned as to their qualifications, and one of whom, 
changed in form. This condition of the glass is | it is found, did not possess the requisite certificate from 
declared by a black cross whose rays intersect | N°. clccted the undermeatiousd siz, whose names they 
at the t of contact with the heated body. it, in compliance with the instructions of the 
The 2B remains as long as une part of the ae og ‘Daniel Robert Dale, Mr, William Fogerty, 
glass is at a higher temperature than the rest ; Nab, Mr gp hy gg Hepem, 2. W. Baton 
but disappears as soon as the glass attains an ‘ ’ 
equilibrium of temperature it the disc. 
This, however, does not exactly the usual 
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METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 
ELECTION OF ASSISTANT ARCHITECT. 


We stated in last week’s Builder (p. 169) that 
a committee of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
had selected the names of six candidates for 
the post of Assistant Architect and Surveyor. 
At the meeting of the Board on the 16th inst., 
the Works and General Purposes Committee 
reported as follows :— 


** Your committee have proceeded on the resolution of 
the Board of the 12th ult., referring it to them to 
examine the applications and testimonials, and submit 
the names of six candidates for the post of Assistant 

i and Surveyor in the Building Act Office, at a 









































































demonstrates the complete failure of the theory. 
You see then this theory will not bear the test of 
experiment any better than it will bear the test 
of mathematics. 









This having been seconded, 

Mr. H. Lowman Taylor said he could not help 
thinking that the determination of the Board to 
appoint an assistant architect, at a salary of 

i advertised. 





form, and is instructive from the fact that it 
enables us to see the cross “ grow,” if such an 
expression may be allowed. 

The actaal lato of a citing may be shown 
by reversing the foregoing experiment, thus :— 
Hf cor gins diet b6 plage fut fre uel beste 
up to its softening point, and then be allowed to 
cool somewhat rapidly, it will have its molecules 
arranged in the following antagonism :—Ia 
obedience to the laws of radiation, the outer 
portions will be solidified first. For the sake of 
simplicity we may disregard the flat surfaces of 
the disc, and consider only the cylindrical sur- 






































had only appeared once. He moved as an 
amendment that the election be postponed for a f 
ight, in order that the vacancy might be i 


section would show the theory to be restricted y 
to one form, or to be applicable to all forms.| face. By the above-mentioned laws the outer — ‘sed, : 
Acting upon this idea, I have experimented upon | ring or cylinder of molecules, solidifying while og ver i Beat gt See 


the rest of the mass remains in « plastic state, |, | 2:4, he thought it would be abvisable to 


the election. The matter might be 






that is very much used 

I buil poate ope Po rm gy pose 

boils ap at with to increase the amount of salary 
the of their parts so vary the tacking #0. the office to 600L. per annam, if 





deemed expedient (“ No, no”). Noeffort should 
be spared to Pepe oft iin petra 
Tig: Riek chek tnokoh papian; tok > 

nw Ow 

fren the vacancy had Gateution ? 
clerk of the Board (Mr. Wakefield) re- 
that the advertisement had appeared in 

the Times twice, and once each in the Builder, 
uilding News, Architect, and Metropolitan, 

insertions in all. 
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in 
On being put to the vote, the amendment was 


* Noticed in Builder, vol. xxxii., p. 45. 

+ The two candidates in addition to those whose names 
were submitted to the Board by the Works Committee, 
ve pay on peor a ae Mi g W. Mabenty Soe 

r. A. W. 3 
be _ . The last-named candidate was the one 
i the Committee as not : the 
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rejected by 20 to 8, and the motion submitted by 
Mr. Roche having been carried, the election was 
proceeded with, the candidate lowest on the list 
at each voting being dropped until the candi- 
dates were reduced to two, upon whom the final 
vote was taken. The voting was as follows :— 
First Second Third Fourth Fifth 


Candidate. yote, vote. vote, vote. vote. 
Dale... icc: 38 16 16 9 —_ 
2 os wiles wees wen 
Hebb. ...... 23 20 19 18 20 
MacDonell. 10 ll 8 — —_ 
Nash ...... 24 22 18 18 15 
Wager...... 3 3; —- — = 


Mr. Hebb was therefore declared elected, 
having, in answer to the chairman (Sir J. M. 
Hogg), stated that he had read the memorandum 
relating to the duties which he would have to 
perform; that he was prepared to carry ont 
such duties in every respect; and that he was 
prepared to devote the whole of his time to the 
service of the Board. 

Mr. Hebb thanked the Board for his election, 
and said he would endeavour to fulfil the daties 
of his office in such a way that the Board would 
never regret the choice they had made. 

Bearing in mind what has been so often said 
by correspondents of the Builder as to the un- 
remanerativeness of the architectural profession 
except to a comparatively few of its members, 
it would really seem that the fact of there being 
only eight applicants for an appointment of 
5001. a year, with prospects of advancement, 
must be accounted for on Mr. Lowman Taylor’s 
hypothesis of insufficient advertising. 

Mr. Hebb was articled to Mr. Edward [’ Anson, 
whom he assisted for some years in his businese, 
at the same time practising as an architect and 
surveyor on his own account. Hoe is well ac- 
quainted with the Metropolitan Building Act, 
and those sections of the Metropolis Local 
Management Acts which relate to the formation 
of streets and the construction of buildings. He 
has had considerable experience of the duties of 
@ district surveyor and the practical administra- 
tion of the Building Act, aud was lately 
appointed, with the approval of the Board, 
deputy-district surveyor for Clapham and South 
Battersea. 








NEW CHURCH OF 
ST. JOHN THE EVANGELIST, HOLBORN. 
VISIT OF THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


On Saturday afternoon last the members of 
the Architectural Association visited the church 
now in course of erection in Red Lion-square, 
Holborn, and which is to be dedicated to St. John 
the Evangelist. The church is being erected from 
the plans of Mr. J. L. Pearson, and occupies an 
irregularly-shaped site at the south.west angle 
of the square. Mr. Pearson was present to 
receive the visitors, but as he was suffering from 
aseverecold he was compelled to delegate the task 
of explaining the plans and showing the visitors 
over the works to Mr. James Bubb, the clerk of 
the works, whose practical acquaintance with 
vaulting, and resource in meeting somewhat 
uncommon problems of constraction, were highly 
spoken of by some of the visitors. The church 
consists of nave, 80ft. long by 40ft. wide ; chancel, 
40 ft. long by 22 ft. wide ; morning chapel, 17 ft. 
long by 16 ft. wide, with semicircular end; 
together with aisles to chancel and double aisles 
(i.e., two on each side), to nave, with principal 
porch in base of tower on the south side. The 
nave is divided into four bays by three massive 
stone piers on either side, 5 ft. by 4 ft. on plan, and 
16 ft. 9 in. from centre tocentre. With the excep. 
tion of the piers, arch-moulds, and windows, the 
whole ofthe interior is faced with white brick, the 
— of —— being 3 ft. thick, and on of 
other parts of the building proportionately sub- 
stantial. The whole of the interior, including 
the nave, will be vaulted in white brick, with 
stone ribs. The height to the springing of the 
chancel-arch is 37 ft. 6 io. The wall-plate, apon 
which the king and queen post trusses, for 

the outer roof of the nave, will rest, is 
58 ft. above the floor-level, while the height to 
the apex of the roof will be 70ft. The tower is 
placed nearly in the centre of the south side of 
the church, to the west of the morning chapel, 
and will at present only be carried up high 
enough to clear the roof of the chapel; it is 
designed, however, to have a total height, with 
spire, of 200 ft. The portion of the oburch 
westward of the tower recedes behind the houses 





the north side by the honses on the west side of 
Red Lion-square and on the south side of Orange- 
street, so that only the east end of the charch 
and the eastern portion of the south side wi!l be 
visible from the street. The church will, how- 
ever, have an entrance from Kingsgate-street, 
The gable of the east end of the chancel is 
flanked by two large turrets, and the chapel 
has also ite own turret. These will group well 
with the great tower and spire when it is 
completed. The exterior of the building is 
faced with red Suffolk bricks supplied by 
Gibbons, of Hadleigh, the stone inside and ont 
being three different varieties of Bath, viz., 
Corsham, Corn Grit, and Box-ground. Sitting 
accommodation will be provided for 1,000 per- 
sons. Running entirely round the nave and 
chancel is a triforium. The lighting will be 
principally obtained from the clearstory 
windows, in addition to which there are large 
windows at the east and west ends. The style 
is Transitional, and the arches at the east-end 
are effectively decorated by means of 

and kindred ornamentation. The church rests 
on a solid bed of gravel, the foundations being 
carried down 13 ft. below the pavement level. 
No concrete was used. A great ion of the 
ground beneath the eastern end of the church 
has been excavated and utilised for the pro- 
vision of vestries, &c., together with a meeting. 


‘room or lecture-hall capable of seating 300 


persons, and a mortuary chapel at the south. 
east angle. At the north-east angle a house for 
the clergy is being erected, with communication 
between the church on three levels, viz., on the 
basement, into the north aisle of chancel, and 
into the triforium. The church will, it is ex- 
pected, be consecrated in July next. As already 
stated, Mr. J. L. Pearson is the architect, and 
Mr. J. Bubb the clerk of works, Messrs. Dove, 
Brothers, being the contractors, and Mr. Joseph 
Chant the foreman of works. Our reporter 
conld obtain no information as to the cost of the 
buildings. 








THE LAMBETH SCAFFOLD ACCIDENT. 


As Batt’s patented appliances for scaffolding 
were used at Lett’s Wharf, where the scaffold was 
blown down by the violent gale on Tuesday, the 
30th of January, it seems desirable that its con- 
struction should be well understood, so that the 
invention, which seems to have advantages, may 
be correctly judged of. The brick shaft for 
which the scaffold was required is octagonal on 
plan, being 12 ft. in diameter at base, and is to be 
120 ft. high from the ground-line to the cap. 
The foundations of the shaft go down a depth of 
30 ft. below ground-line. 

This shaft forms part of the building contract 
of Messrs. Perry & Co., of Bow, who, having had 
the patented appliances brought to their notice, 
decided to have such a scaffold erected for the 
purpose of building the brick chimney-shaft, in 
preference to a pole scaffold. The new scaffold 
occupied five weeks in erecting, and was com. 
pleted and trimmed off only the day before the 
accident ‘occurred. The bricklayers had com. 
menced to work on the chimney-shaft abont a 
week before. The scaffold was thus con- 
structed :— 

The standards consisted of three deals, 

21 ft. long, 9 in. wide, 3 in. thick, breaking j 
every 7 ft., so that the joints occurred 
nately outside, middle, and inside, and 
standards measured 9 in. square. A 
nut secured the three deals 

joint, and at the outside and inside 
wrought-iron tie-plates were used. @ 
consisted of deals 20ft. by 9in. by 3 in.; 
braces of battens, 7 in. by 24 in. 

By using three deals for the standards 
strength was obtained, as the grain of the 
would be irregular. The ends of 
were received into the wrought-iron 
the horns of which @ wrought-iron 
or link, and which its construction 
firmly the square standards, The ends 
ledger were secured to the shoes by coach-bolts, 
so that the ledgers formed a strong tie between 
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tinuously on each of the four sides of the scaffold. 
These were secured to the standards by bolta, 
a at the Neng where the braces croeged the 
gers, a bolt was passed through both, Th 
this scaffold, as constructed, became a vi 
latticed girder, and its strength and stiffness 
were illustrated by its being literally twisted off 
and bending before the hurricane, which proved 
too powerful for it, 





At the adjourned inquest, Mr. Vulliamy, 


the standards. Braces were taken Up CON. | to 
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Superintending Architect of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, who was sum to give 
evidence as to the nature of the scaffold, said,— 
“He considered the scaffold was scientifically 
built, and there were many advantages attending 
the mode of construction, the one, ia 
his opinion, being that, as the timber used did 
not sustain any damage, it was available for 


building purposes afterwards. He considered it 
ry 7 good scaffold, and well and carefully put 


The surface acted upon by the gale was by 
actual measurement 2,240 square feet, and the 
force brought to bear thereon was a pressure of 
24 tons, the registered pressure of the wind 
being 24 1b. on the square foot. The patented 
appliances, it may be added, are now being used 
by Mesers. Perry & Oo. for the buildings 
in course of erection by them on the Soutb. 
Western Railway Company’s premises at Nine 
Elms; also for a large contract which they have 
now in hand at Dartford. 








BRICKLAYERS’ TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
CLASSES, 


Ar the first annual distribation of prizes to 
the successful students of these classes, on the 
15th instant, in the hall of the Society of Arte, 
to which we alluded last week, several members 
of Parliament and a number of architects ex. 
pressed by letter their interest in the movement. 
which is announced aa under the patronage of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

In opening the proceedings, Mr. Charles Barry, 
who presided, said the movement as he under- 
stood it was the resultof adesire on the part cf 
the working bricklayers to know something of 
the principles as well as the practice which 
should guide their work. It should be a pleasure 
to any man to foster such a movement, 
because it was by united action io the different 
sections of society that all real progress must 
be made. He was present through the earnest 
request of Mr. Thicke, the originator of the 
movement, and his earnest solicitation tothe Insti. 
tate of British Architects to take the movement 
under its In bringivg together and 
forming these classes he and the council thought 
a movement had been initiated which would be 
productive of very beneficial results, its object 
being to increase a true fri spirit between 
employers of labour and employed. He said “to 
increase” this feeling, for he believed it already 
existed to a very considerable extent. Another 
object of the movement was to induce a greater 
interest in the work in which these claeses were 
engaged,—to induce them to do the werk 
for the work’s sake, which was once the 
spirit which gained for Gnglish work and Eng- 
lish manufacturers that credit which bad made 
our country the mistress of the commerce of the 
world. Neglect of these principles would eurely 
lose us that proud position, and, indeed, wes now 
putting it in jeopardy. The Institute was greatly 
induced to become the patron of the movement 
by this sentence in the letter,—“ We allow no 
politics to be introduced, and trade questious are 
not permitted to be discussed, the object of the 
committee being simply to improve the men in 
their technical k ” The Committee, he 
added, could have no better object. 


Mr. Thicke then gave a brief history cf the establish- 
ment of these classes. He said the real origin of the 


and workmen, which elicited letters 
the Builder trom verious bricklayer 
arts, and amongst others from Mr, Woodley and 
Mr. J. P. Morris, two of the teachers, Afier. 
wards these two 


tlemen 
dou’ am: tenerview lee: the: purpeas of seaterting as to the 
best mode of establishing technical classes, It was 


subsequen' that blic meeting should be 
held, at w edule: the des OF teaniate are taben 
and he was to say that they now numbered 


pleased 
fifty-four, the average being thirty every Friday eveni 
at the Artisans’ Institute. The i Bs pa proce bison 
of ‘receiving iastruc'ion, and were most attentive and 


appointed Mr. B one o} 

a building which bj examinations which 
ee nang atk wore manlitedle to the students, 
feet Juse,® Mr Thicke Gost on t0 may ok 


bricklayers, and that they were likely to doa 


surely they were do their 
support and sdvine 18th pon pt a 












effect that the 
occasion, was fulfilling an i 
_ attempts at self-help. He alluded with 
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| eetarel. protession and, employers..cf labour in par 


cular, 
The prize wioners were then called up to receive from 
Mr. Barry the prizes, which pelacipaity of cases 
of instruments and books; with each prize was given a 


_ certifieste or diploma, but in some cases only a 
| was giveo, 





The Rev. H. Solly, in moving the first resolution, to the 
classes were said 


of support, 









the endeavours of humble workers in their 


satisfaction to the 


recognising 








e 
Institute had been able to give the cause 














5 seconding the resolution, said he 
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reflected virtues which did 


In reply to a vote of thanks to bi 
cee a pages port fg mit ome eg | 0 
r 
eh pe industrial, social, politica', pe wetigions,—- 
th for freedom and education ; they were as desirous 
as ever of continuing their past career of usefulness, 

The names of the prize winners are as fol. 
low :—James Wakeford, Alfred Ticehurst, John 
Peter Morris, Godfrey Gibson, James Hawkes, 
and John Clayfield. 

The certificates went to—William Gardner, 
James Ward, Peter Mortlock, James White, 
James Eyderman, and Charles Sillitoe. 















DWELLINGS FOR THE POOR. 


At the lest meeting of the Architectural Sec. 
tion of the Glasgow Philosophical Society, a 
paper by Mr. David Thomson, I.A., on “ Dwel- 
lings for the Poor,’ was read. The chair was 
occupied by Mr. Honeyman. After alluding to 
the importance of the subject, Mr. Thomson 
went on to say that, for the purpose of bringing 
hefore the meeting the state of accommodation 
for the poor of the working classes, he might 
mention that there are in the city at present 
35,226 honses of one apartment and 48,550 of 
two apartments. Of the former 9,560 had been 
ereoted since 1866, when the new Police Act 
was passed, and 20,112 of the latter had been 
erected since that date, so that they might 
assume the difference between these numbers, 
namely, 25,666 houses of one apartment and 
28,468 of two apartments, were either houses 
built for this class prior to 1866, or larger houses 
that had been sub-divided. He might also state 
that 812 per cent. of the population of the 
vity lived in houses of cone apartment, and 
44% in houses of two apertments, making 
a total of 390,000 persons. The greater portion 
of these persons lived in the worst of the 
city, and in housesgenerally small and unhealthy, 
and as the work of demolishing those houses 
was proceeded with, the question arose—“ Where 
were their ocoupiers to go?” After pointing 
out the means which had been adopted in London 
to provide hoase accommodation for the poorer 
classes of the community by associations, and 
describing the plans upon which the houses were 
constructed, Mr, Thomson stated that the diffi- 
culty ia connexion with the subject was not the 
planning of suitable d or their construc- 
tion, but the price of land in suitable localities. 
In designing dwellings of this class, the essential 
requirements were that they should be substan. 
tial, the rooms large and well lighted, and that 
there should be a free circulation of air about 
the entries, and these as far apart as possible. 
All direct connexion between the sewers and the 
houses should be avoided ; water should be sup. 
plied convenient for each house, with sinks to 
ran off the waste, and water-closets on landings 
should be isolated, so as to secure sufficient ven- 
tilation in and around them. The staircases 
should be open at one or both ends as in the 
London houses, the courts should be open 
and asphalted, and the blocks of houses so 
arranged as to permit a free circulation of air 
around each block. For the construction of the 
walls of such houses he knew of no material so 
suitable as concrete. Waste-pipes from sinks, &c., 
should not be — aented en: 8, and ~ 
sewer gates 8 i enter the 
houses by the waste-pipes. The difficulty was not 
to devise suitable —— bat to get the 
public to see that such were a want which 
must be supplied, if not by os enterprise, 
by the public themselves, in their corporate 
capacity. He did not suppose it would be possible 

build suftable houses of this 


the community through its representatives. The 
community was responsible for the state of 
things now existing ; for through want of proper 
foresight in framing the regulations under which 
houses were erected and continued to be in- 
habited, they had permitted houses to be snb- 


he | divided and occupied, though by that process 


presiding on the pemsent they 
ant public duty ia 


were rendered quite unfit for healthy 
dwellings, and the community had to suffer from 
all the attendant evils of this system, such as a 
high death-rate, a low average of health, constant 
exposure to the outbreak of epidemic disease, 
besides increase of crime and the enormous 
expense entailed in its repression. By the 
Artisans’ Dwellings Act the community, in its 
corporate capacity, was empowered to acquire 
land compulsorily, and to cause to be constructed 
a sufficient number of healthy dwellings for the 
inhabitants displaced by their operations, or it 
might, by special approval of the 

of State, build such houses, and for that purpose 
might obtain loans from the Pablic Works Loan 
Commissioners, at 3} per cent. of interest, to be 
repaid within fifty years, so that the Local 
Authority stood in a very favourable position 
compared with that of any association or private 
person, both as regarded their power of acquiring 
land, and the low rate of interest at which they 
might borrow the capital, and the com. 
pleteness with which they might make all need- 
fal arrangements for the supervision of the 
houses and their occupants. The exercise of 
this power of continuous inspection he considered 
to be as important and necessary as the sound 
construction and good sanitary arrangements of 
the houses themselves. He believed it would be 
possible to build such houses in blocks of four 
flate, and to rent the rooms at 7s. per month, 
yielding a rental of rather more than 4 per 
cent. on capital, and he was convinced that the 
Local Authorities should be pressed to begin the 
work, at the same time obtaining powers to 
Frevent unhealthy houses being occupied by any 
class of persons whatever. 








HALF TIMBERED HOUSES. 


At the close of Mr. Maylard’s disconrse, 
reported in our last,* — 

The Chairman said the paper had been very 
interesting, as well as practical, seeing that it 
dealt with the use of half.timbered structures 
for modern pu independently of the 
archeological aspect of the subject. He (the 
chairman) had been trying his hand at half- 
timbered work, in a small way, and he had found 
that in the South of England, where old half. 
timbered houses were most abundant, the art 
of building in this manner had died ont, so that 
in erecting modern half-timbered buildings it 
was nece to instruct the workmen. He 
shonld like to ask Mr. Maylard whether, in other 
districts, he had found this mode of construction 
to have been handed down to the workmen of 
the present day, or whether he was not obliged 
to instruct the workmen, 

Mr. Aston Webb asked whether, in half- 
timbered houses, it would be objectionable to 
use brick nogging between the quartering? 
Where it overhang probably the weight would 
be an objection, but on the ground floor it might, 
be thought, be used with economy in lieu of the 
three coata of plaster mentioned by Mr. Maylard. 
Again, was cement used by the old builders for 
coating the outside surface of plaster? Modern 
builders of such houses insisted on the necessity 
of using cement, but the colour was objectionable, 
and not at a!l like the clean white a ce of 
the plaster in old half-timber erections. It was 
a very interesting question which Mr, Maylard 
had started in reference to the reason for the 
oo of the upper stories of half.timbered 
buildings. If it was done with the view of pro- 
teoting the floors below, it would seem that it 
was not so w ight a mode of construction 
as Mr. Maylerd contended for. It was supposed 
by some that the projections were due to a 
desire to economise space, and this supposition 
would be unquestioned were projecting upper 
stories confined to half-timber buildings in towns ; 
but they were found in country as well as in 
town,—where space was almost unlimited, as 
well as where it was restricted. He thought 
Mr. Maylard was quite right as to the raison 
@étre of barge-boards; they were obviously out 
of place in brick or stone buildings. He pro- 
posed a vote of thanks to Mr. Maylard. 

Mr, H. W. Pratt eaid he should also like to 








* See p. 153, ante, 





ask, as to brick nogging, whether Mr. Maylard 
did not consider it more advantageous for use in 
modern buildings than lath-and-plaster; and 
when it was used, should it not be rendered in 
cement inside, in addition to being battened ? 

Mr. M. B. Adams suggested concrete as a 
material which might sometimes be used for 
filling in the spaces between the timbers, pro- 
vided proper precautions were taken. As to 
modern half-timbered houses, they generally 
presented a miserable appearance, owing to the 
“ match” .like dimensions of the timbers used. 
oe erro Ss untee construction was very 

to small buildings, such as cottages, 
lodges, &c., but in his opinion it was unsuited to 
large mansions; it was ecarcely monumental 
enough, particularly where the timbers were 
small. As to barge-boards, it was most 
necessary that they should be solid, or pierced 
very slightly indeed. It was true that there 
were some very elaborately-pierced specimens to 
be found, but they were more curious than 
worthy of being copied. 

Mr. A. Payne said that he had some sgraffito 
work done some two or three years ago, and he 
experienced the same difficulty as to the bad 
colour of cement which Mr. Aston Webb had 
referred to. Some one suggested that the 
mixture with the cement of some white stone- 
dust, Caen or Bath, would give the surface a 
better colour; it was tried, and was found to 
answer admirably. If concrete were used for 
filling in the spaces between the timbers, it 
would be necessary to form some sort of key 
between the wood and the concrete, which could 
readily be done by driving large nails partially 
into the wood. Of course the Metropolitan 
Building Act would not tolerate half.timbered 
buildings in London. 

After a few words from Mr, Marnock and 
Mr. H. H. Stannus, 

»Mr. Neale said one great difficulty in the way 
of the more general use of half.timbered build- 
ings was the difficulty of getting them con- 
stracted: no one understood anything about 
them now. As to the filling-in of panels, it 
should be noted that in Hertfordshire, Glouces- 
tershire, and Worcestershire, the old builders 
had a method of “springing in” their lathes 
between small cross-pieces extending from timber 
to timber, and so furming a good key for the 
plaster. He strongly objected to the use of 
concrete, on the ground of its liability to shrink- 


e. 
oe Todd observed that a great deal had been 
said of late as to the advantages of concrete, 
bat his experience of that material was not so 
favourable as that of others, and he, therefore, 
doubted its applicability for use in the manner 
suggested. He had had to entirely reface with 
Portland cement a concrete building erected 
about twenty-five years ago, and which was being 
ruined by exfoliation. The material used for 
the concrete in question was that known as 
puzzuolano, which was supposed to last for ever. 

The vote of thanks having been carried, 

Mr. Maylard, in reply, said that in no part of 
the country with which he was acquainted did he 
find any lingering traditions of this method of 
building amongst the workmen. It was necessary 
to instract the workmen who were to be em- 
ployed on the building, and it was generally 
easier toinstruct country baildera than those in 
London; the former would do what they were 
told, but the latter would want to bring to bear 
some new-fangied notions in carpentry. With 
regard to brick nogging, he had no particular 
objection to it, bat he thought plastering was 
better for keeping out the wet. As to concrete 
for filling in, he thought it was open to great 
objection; even if it did not shrink, how about 
the wood with which it came in contact? The 

i of either material to the extent of 
only one-hundredth of an inch round a panel, 
would cause saction to be set up and the wet 
would pags through to the inside. He was of 
course quite aware that half-timbered houses were 
not tolerated by Building Acts, but he contended 
that noless better bricks were made than were 
now to be had, there was likely to be a large 
demand for half-timbered houses, which, when 
properly constructed, would effectually keep out 
the wet. 


Technical Classes for Building Trades.— 
A bricklayers’ class meets every Tuesday even- 
ing at the Working Men’s College, 91, Black- 
friars-road. We are asked to say teachers are 
desired for other c!asses—for masons, carpenters 
&o., particulars of which are given in our adver- 
tisement columns. 
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DWELLINGS IN PORTSMOUTH. 


In a paper on the Dwellings of the Poor read 
at the Portsea Island Li and Scientific 
Society, Mr. Archibald H. said,— Without 
statistics it would be presumption on his part to 
indicate the exact districts in Portsmouth which 
were unhealthy within the meaning of the Act of 
1875. Tnat duty devolved upon the able medical 
officer of health, who would as fearlessly and 
wisely discharge that duty as he had discharged 
all the other great and responsible duties of 
his office. Mr. Ford trasted that the greater 
number of the artisan class of the borough had 
by their industry and thrift provided themselves 
with healthy and comfortable homes. But that 
there were in Portsmouth a considerable number 
of the poorer classes living in dilapidated and 
overcrowded tenements, under conditions similar 
to those he had described, no one who had any 
knowledge of the geography of the borough 
could for a moment doubt. If any were 
sceptical of the existence of unhealthy areas in 
our midst, let them note and examine on a map 
of Portsmouth the position and extent of its 
courts, alleys, and narrow streets, and then 
wander through those districts and observe the 
condition of the dwellings. It would enable 
them to form a fair conclusion in which portion 
of the borough we might expect to find the 
greatest ravages of disease and death. Personal 
knowledge and observations led him to the con. 
clusion that there were many acres of land in the 
borough covered with overcrowded and insani- 
tary tenements, which might, with great advan. 
tage to the health of the population, be cleared 
and rebuilt under the Act of 1875. Often had 
he wondered how many of our poorer fellow- 
townsmen were housed under conditions that 
must make health impossible; how many, in 
fact, were passing their lives in districts where 
death, perhaps, was the only expected i? 
Remembering the epidemic that had been allow: 
to ravage the town during the past year, and 
which, to repeat the words of Dr. Thorne-Thorne, 
had resulted in a great and needless lossof life, and 
remembering also that the epidemic originated 
in a crowded part of the borough, and was espe- 
cially fatal and prevalent in a district where, as 
Dr. Thorne-Thorne said, the accommodation of 
the houses favoured the spread of the disease, it 
was certainly the daty of our municipal authority 
to obtain similar statistics to those he had re- 
ferred to, and, having learned the extent and 
nature of unhealthy and overcrowded tenements 
in Portsmouth, to follow the example of the 
authorities of other large towns, and take 
advantage of the important powers conferred 
by recent legislation to deal with unhealthy 
areas. The Borough Sanitary Authority had 
recognised the necessity of carrying out important 
works for im ing the sani condition of 
the inhabitants, although they had hitherto been 
blind to the positive necessity of providing 
efficient means for coping with epidemic disease. 
The cry of economy, once so rampant in the 
borough, war now seldom heard when questions 
affecting the public health were concerned ; but, 
if there were any who would say, “ we cannot 
afford to improve the dwellings of the poor,” he 
answered them in the words of a Lord Provost of 
Edinbargh, “If it is a question of money, it is 
also a question of life and death ; the town must 
make its choice between the two.” He would 
remind the economist, too, that we had found 
money for building those necessary institutions, 
the new gaol and asylum, and that a trae econo. 
mist would gay, “ Use every means to keep them 
empty ; and improve the dwellings of the poor, 
because that must tend in that direction.” He 
would say to the economist that we had found 
money for our School Board, which has been 
spent with no stinting hand in the work of edu. 
cation, and in the construction of school buildings 
palatial in their design ; and he would ask to be 
shown the wisdom of teaching children in build- 
ings like these, and allowing them to live in 
dark, damp, repellant houses, unfit, inymany in. 
stances, even for occupation by the loweranimuals., 
He would ask to be shown the sense or the 
economy of teaching children to be good, and 
allowing them to live in hotbeds of disease and 
crime. Let him not be misunderstood. He did 
not object to education, or to children being 
taught in sightly and well-ventilated buildings ; 
both must further the desire amongst the poor 
for better habitations. But the conclusion he 
arrived at was, that the work of providing these 
two great social wants must go hand in hand 
if either was to result in the fall benefit we 
anticipated, We had heard much lately about 


Se se tate 





our local water -supply, and, as it had an im. 

eon rset gg es 
the dwellings poor, say 
that a constant supply of water was the first 


entailed a charge upon the borough he should 
give it ce even of a scheme for im- 


was it to the health of a town where the water- 
carriage system of drainage had been adopted. 


He trusted, however, that the expense to the 
borough of purchasing the Waterworks would be 
avoided, and that by prompt action, , if it 


was needed, bold expenditure by the directors, 
the Waterworks company, with the co-operation 
of the Sanitary Authority in enforcing the 
necessary house-fittings,—a constant supply of 
water would soon be provided to house in 


pending the funds at their disposal while, 
ones of economy, a single unhealthy 
area was allowed to exist in our mi 
Their first duty was to provide for the health 
of the inhabitants, and the institutions named 
would promote that end to a very limited 
extent only in comparison with the demolition 
of unhealthy districts, and providing for the 
ing of the population. ne. 


importance if another session of Parliament were 
allowed to without our authorities availing 
themselves of the new and favourable i 
of that Act. It must not be 

the unhealthy tenements in this town were swept 
away a wide field would be for com- 
mercial enterprise. To Mr. ‘8 mind much of 
the work of providing improved dwellings could 
be better carried out in the interest of the poor 
by a company like that formed by Sir Sydney 
Waterlow, which had accomplished such good 
work in London. If not before, when the Local 
Authority had performed its part of the work, 
there would, he hoped, be found in the borough 
influential citizens, capable and willing to under- 
take the formation and direction of a company 
to execute a similar good work in our midst, and 
many of the inhabitants ready to put their money 
in a safe and profitable investment, that must 
bring health and gladness to thousands of their 
poorer fellow creatures. It would be a reproach 
to this country, where the strictest conditions 
are enforced for providing sufficient light and 
air in the dwellings of the criminal and pauper 
classes, if thousands of the poor and honest 
citizens of our large towns were allowed to live 
with their wives and families in crowded and 
unhealthy tenements. The improving the dwell- 
ings of the poor was a noble, if a vast, work, 
and if it was to be carried out under the Act of 
1875 all classes of society would have to co- 
operate for many years,—every intelligent man 
and woman would have to recognise as a duty 
the use of their influence to return to the town 
councils and sanitary authorities of our large 
towns men who were prepared to grapple with 
the question. A di of sanitary laws 
entailed consequences relentless in their severity 
upon the community over which they exercised 
control,—physically, morally, and spiritually. 
By individual exertions in promoting this great 








Royal .— We hear with extreme 
gratification that her Majesty the Queen has 
been graciously pleased to send a large photo- 
graph of herself, and two lit hs of herself 
and the late Prince Consort, to Mrs.8.C. Hall, with 
an autograph letter, commencing, “The Queen 
has the leasure in presenting to Mrs. 
8. 0. Hall,” &o. is recognition of one who has 
spent a long life in the service of the public will 
give pleasure to thousands who are acquainted 
with ber works. Mr. Hall had been very ill for 
some time previously, but has been getting better 
and better ever since this agreeable event, and 
may, it is to be hoped, yet do more good work, 





great want of Portsmouth. If it necessarily said 


STREET TRAMWAYS. 


read at the of Arts 
A PAPER was Society _ 


q 
which would be insufficient to fill a complete 
train. The ordinary railway, is inapplicable to 
either of these cases ; but cheapnesa of transport 
is as desirable in the collection of traffic as it is 
in its subsequent conveyance. The cost of 
transport on the smoothness of the 
road. Thus the tractive force required to draw 
one ton on a level on well-laid iron rails on a 
railway is about 7 Ib.; stone tramway (smooth), 
20 Ib. ; asphalte, 27 Ib.; wood pavement, 38 Ib. ; 
macadam (very good), 40 Ib.; ditto, gravelly, 
50 Ib.; ditto, new, 96 Ib.; soft, sandy, 
gravelly ground, 210 lb. Thus, after the iron 
rail, the smooth ite affords the best surface. 
The provision of a smooth surface for wheel- 
tracks for ordinary horse traffic is of old stand. 
ing. A description of thie system, as 
in Italian towns, was given by Mr. P. Le Neve 
Foster, jun., C.E., in the Society’s Journal.* It 


B 


mediate may be so paved as to afford a 
foothold the horses; but where two horses 
abreast are used, a proportion of their usefal 
power is lost by the slippery foothold afforded 
by the broad slabs. The harder the material 
of which the wheel.track is made, the more 
slippery does it become. It follows that, for the 
convenience of horse traffic, it is preferable to 
limit as much as possible the width of the wheel. 
track; but when this width is closely limited it 
becomes necessary to provide it with a flange, or 
some means of keeping the wheels in their place. 

After speaking of tramway legislation and 
inquiring into the advantages of steam-traction 

meehanical 








* See Journal for June 26, 1876, 
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FLOATING SWIMMING.BATHS. 


_ §1x,—We have perused your very interesting 

iele on “ Swimming-Baths,” and as 
here is more than one reference in it to the bath 
hich has just been constructed for the Chester 
cating Baths i 










protected shores, 


; nd improving = Age 


natural 


The bath is a cellolar iron structure, the pon- 
cons of which surround a space 70 ft. long by 


‘ino depth of water at one end is 
6 ft. 6 in., and 3 ft. at 


i 


regulated land establishment, 
same state of security against deep holes and 
currents. 


strong 

The subject has bad our best attention, and 
the floating bath which was constructed from 
our designs some years ago for the committee of 
the training-ship Indefatigable, and is now in use 
on the River Mersey, embodies the ideas ex- 
pressed in your article, with this addition, that 
the bottom of the bath is hinged at one end, and 


lifting ene Se that in case of 
accident to any of swimmers the depth of 
water over the whole area could be reduced to 


B 


protected shores 
the somewhat unsafe and often indecent style of 


bathing practised at present. 
Wa. BR. McKare. 


J. Cartron Stir. 








THE TBEATMENT OF TENDERERS. 


Sir,—In issue of the 10th inst. you 
called attention to some irregularities in the 
way in which contracts by tender had been 

- allotted in a provincial town. Your readers will 
_ be surprised to learn that similar irregularities 
| have occurred in London. We do not mean in 
| the case of some obscure private individual 
_ inviting competition among contractors for 
' sweeping his chimneys, clearing his drains, 
_ or such work; but the iniquity we refer to has 
_ been perpetrated by a public body,— 
once, indeed, notorious in London for ita peculiar 
manners and customs, but now enjoying with the 
public a very superior for all the 
virtues. You will be shocked to learn that it is 
the rulers of the parish of St. Pancras who have 
backslidden. 
& :The commissioners of baths and washhouses 
of St. Pancras have determined to build new 


ones, and for this they magnanimous! 
agreed to put the | x opie engineer's pcs 
and the builder’s work, ly to com- 


—separatel 

petition. We will not bore you with all the 
details of the history of these contests, but 
neither of them happened to be conducted with- 
out a hitch. The instructions to the com 
architects were varied, it is said, so freq ly that 
at last hardly two sets of the drawings were sent in 
to the same scale. Whether the worthy commis- 
sioners were able mentally to reduce the plans 
to a uniform scale we are unable to say, but at 
last one architect was selected. 


being ourselves, who had the honour of executing 
similar work for the old baths in St. Pancras, 


Of course, we remonstrated, and the commis. 


the | sioners adjourned their decision for a few days. 


At their next meeting it was found that the late 
comer had withdrawn his tender, having made 
a mistake, and then the contract was definitely 
given to another firm, whose tender was in 
excess of ours. 

We suppose we have no legal remedy, as 
saute Mobshbbaehesteraenit anaes 
in the specification as to not being bound 
to accept the lowest tender ; but every one knows 
that this is only put im to avoid committal toa 
shaky or incompetent firm, who might creep in 
unawares, and if it is applied to firms like our- 
selves, who were in the very limited number of 
competitors, and whose work of the same kind, 
done ten years ago, has never been complained 
of, we do not see how any respectable firm will 
care to go to the expense and trouble of tender- 
ing. Moreover, it was not inserted in the engi- 
neer’s specification. Wethinkitonly right tomake 
this affair public, so that contractors may know of 
what sort of people some of our London vestries 
consist, and perhaps in course of time parish- 
ioners may discover that by electing such men 
they are not taking the course most likely to 
ensure their affairs being economically. 

Tue St. Pancreas [RonworK 
Company. 








“THE PULLEY OF THE FUTURE.” 


Sir,—Mach as I feel flattered by seeing a 
small invention of mine, which you published 
on December 11th, 1875, described as above in 
the advertisements of a Mr. Meakin, I cannot 


polise the manufacture by putting it into a 
patent of his own, as I havo only just now learnt 
that he has. He is the very man referred to 
anonymously at p. 206 of my “ Book on Build. 
ing,” where these sash-pulleys with oil-holes are 
described. I suggested them to him in February, 
1874, when he came to try and persuade me to 
order some of his other window contrivances for 
the house I was building, which I declined, pre. 
a simpler — bs own. When I was 
ready for them, I own pulleys of 
my » Se builder, Mr. m4 and he comual 
twelve dozen of them of Messrs. Nettlefold, for 
whom they were made A. Kendrick & Co., 
and used in the aforesaid house, many months 
before it occurred to the above-mentioned bene- 
factor of mankind to try and iate them 
by a patent, just about the same time as you 
published them. 

I have no objection to his making them for as 
long a future as he pleases ; but I think it right 
to inform other people who want to do so 
that they need have no difficulty in proving, if 
he tries to meddle with them, that he was not 
the “ true and first inventor,” as the Patent Law 
has required for 250 years, but was told of the 
invention by me; and also that it was known to 
all the above-mentioned tradesmen and all the 
workmen in my house long before his patent, 
which, for both those reasons independently, is 
bad. Epa. Beckerr. 











The sealed tenders 


erected ten years ago. 


testify my gratitude by allowing him to mono- a 





THE HOUSE TAX ON OFFICES IN 
THE CITY. 


Tus tax is now in a very anomalons position. 
Originally all premises were liable to the tax 
if a care-taker and his family slepttherein. An 
Act of Parliament was passed which allowed a 
caretaker and his family to sleep on premises 
used for the purposes of trade, and rendered 
them free from the tax, 

The Law Courts have decided that if a 
solicitor or other professional man occupies a 
single suite of offices in a block of offices where 
a caretaker and his family sleep on the premises, 
it renders the whole block liable to the tar, 
they not being traders, 

All blocks of offices are exempt from the 
tax, except the above described. It is hoped 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
remedy this anomaly this session, as the tax 
thus levied is manifestly unjust, and its opera- 
tion is to deprive the City of any sleeping popu- 
lation; for owners of offices will not let any 
person sleep on the premises, as it renders them 
liable to the tax. 








TENTERDEN STEEPLE. 


Sin,-—With reference to a paragraph in your 
paper of Saturday last, I beg to say that I 
have never appointed any surveyor to examine 
and upon the pinnacles of this fine old 
tower, and for the best of all reasons, that I have 
never been consulted on the subject, or antho- 
rised to doso. I restored and refitted the church 
in 1863-65, but have done nothing since, and am 
quite ignorant as tothe present condition of the 
tower. I would, nevertheless, join your corre- 
spondent very heartily in deprecating any 
tampering with the old structure, and cannot 
think that in the few years that have elapsed 
since my first survey, the pinnacles can have 
got into such bad condition as now to require 
rebuilding. Ewan Cupistian, 








SEWER CONSTRUCTION. 
RODERICK v. ASTON LOCAL BOARD. 


Ow the I4th inst. this case came before the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. 

The plaintiffs are the owners of the Aston Tavern and 
adjoining property within the district of the Board. The 
tavern has pleasure-grounds attached to it, which slope 
down to the river Tame, and form a natural hollow or dell, 
and they are laid out and planted with trees and shrubs. 
Across this hollow the defendants proposed to carry a 
sewer, 4 ft. Gin. in diameter, upon the top of an 
embankment 7 ft. above the level of the natural surface of 
the ground, the embankment extending 352 ft. in length. 
They do not rapmate purchase any of the plaintiffs’ land. 
The plaintiffs allege that this construction will seriously 
affect the value oftheir property, and the action is brought 
to restrain the defendants from doing what they propose. 
The Master of the Rolls refused to grant the injunction, 
and the plaintiffs ee For the appellants it wes con- 
tended that the word “ through” in the above section only 
authorised defendants to construct the sewer under- 
gat. unless they chose to wir the land, which the 

ct gave them powerto do. The plaintiffs would sustain 
an injury for which the compensation clauses would supply 
a wholly inadequate remedy. 

Their Lordships were of opinion that, whatever hard- 
ship might be inflicted, they conld not read the words of 
the section in question in any other than their natural 
sense. Ifthe word “‘through’”’ did pot authorise the de- 
fendants to do what they propo it would have no 
other meaning, the word “under” being there also. The 
plaintiffs must get their remedy from a jury by way of 
compensation. The appeal must be dismissed, with costs 





ALLEGED MANSLAUGHTER BY A 
BUILDER. 


At the Oxford Assizes, on the 17th inst., be- 
fore Mr. Justice Lindley, John Snelling Bland. 
ford, a builder at Sandhurst, Berks, surrendered 
to his bail to answer the charge of manslanghter 
of Ada Barnes, aged one year, at. Sandburst, on 
the 22nd of December last. 


It that Mr, Barnes, butler at Wellington 
College, Sandhurst, made a contract with Mr. Blandford to 
build a house not far from the college, for the sum of 
245/., in May lest. At the end of November he was in- 
formed that the house was ready, and soon afterwards he 
went into occupation. He had been in the house three 
weeks when, about four o'clock on the morning of Decem- 
ber 22, he heard a noise as of the falling of water from the 
weer floor, At seven o'clock he heard noises of a more 

rming character, which led him to tell his wife to go 
into another room. Before that could be done, however, 
the floor gave way. He and his wife fell through, and the 
infant was suffocated by the felling of the brickwork and 
dust. The cellar walls were built of concrete, alleged to 
be of improper material, and the weight of the upper 
walls caused them to collapse. 

Scientific evidence was called, to the effect that the con- 
crete was as good as avy used on ordinary occasions, but 
that the cellar had filled with several feet of water, which 

upon the foundation, and so caused the wall to 


The inquiry lasted six hours, when the jury interposed 





and said were satisfied the defendant was not guilty 
of Gabel aeolian, and be was discharged. 
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WASTE LAND IN GREAT EASTERN 
STREET. 


S1x,—Having watched the good you have done 
on several eaiiieions by hints in the Builder, I for 
one among the many thousands that have had to 
shift about through the Board of Works and 
other improvers hambly ask you to throw ont a 
hint or two about the waste land lying idle in 
Great Eastern-street, where there is plenty of 
room to build about twelve blocks of model 
lodging-houses for the poor of this densely- 
populated spot;—and innopart of London do they 
require them more. What with the house-agénts 
running up the rents of rooms which the poorest 
people have occupied for years, and the influx of 
foreigners daily coming over here, this is the 
spot more than others where such dwellings are 
needed. As for Peabody’s Buildings in Com- 
mercial-street, they are not, and never have been, 
occupied by the class for which they were in- 
tended, and only one small block ont of an 
expenditare of 300,0001. has been thonght of 
here wherethey are most required, and these too 
are occupied by people earning from 21. to 31. per 
week. Perhaps they will let the land lie idle for 
thirty years, like that in Commercial-street, there 
being now two spots not built on yet. Sir, I 
think a hiot from you would be likely to wake 
up some of Peabody’s or other benevolent com- 
pany, and I with thousands more would return 
our sincere and heartfelt thanks for the same. 

SPITALFIELDS, 








MASTERS AND MEN. 


Durham.—The persistency of the Darham 
joiners iu holding out against the proposed 
reduction of one penny per hour threatens to 
terminate adversely to the men. In two of the 
principal building yards in the town fresh work- 
men have been put on at the reduced rate. 

Clevedon. — At @ meeting of the master 
hniiders of Clevedon, it has been resolved to 
tive notice of a reduction in the wages of masons 
of 2a. per. week. 

Bromsgrove.—A large meeting of the nail- 
makers on strike was held at the Town-hall, 
Bromsgrove, on the 13th inst. Mr, Abraham 
Ashfield, president of the Nailforgers’ Protection 
Association, in the chair. It was announced 
that Mr. Arthur Ryland had offered his services 
as arbitrator between the masters and men, with 
a view to a settlement of the dispute, but the 
meeting was unanimous in deciding not to submit 
to arbitration. 

Rothesay.—The operative joiners of Rothesay 
lately gave their employers the requisite three 
months’ notice of a demand for an advance of 4d. 
pr hour on their present wages of 8d. per hour, 
and the adoption of certain bye-laws. The masters 
replied by giving notice of a reduction of 4d. 
per hour; but at a conference a compromise 
was arrived at, leaving the rate of wages as 
it is, but adopting bye-laws. 

Dundee.—The journeymen slaters in Dundee 
have for the past six months been agitating for 
an increase of wages from 8d. to 8}d. per hour, 
and a deputation of the men recently met, in 
Mathers’s Hotel, a deputation from the employers 
for the further discussion of the matter. The 
deliberations were terminated by the employers 
resolving to give the advance requested on and 
after the 19th of April next. 

Edinburgh.—The Scotsman understands that 
@ correspondence has taken place between the 
secretary of the Edinburgh and Leith lodges of 
the United Operative Masons’ Association for 
Scotland and the secretary of the Edinburgh 
and Leith Master Builders’ Association, with 
reference to the agreement entered into a year 
ago asto the rate of wages. The secretary to 
the operatives wrote on their behalf, offering to 
renew the agreement for another year, from 1st 
May, 1877, at the present of 9d. per 
hour for average workmen, and the secretary of 
the Masters’ Association replied to the effect 
that at a meeting of the Association it had been 
resolved to agree to the proposal of the opera- 


tives, the president and the secretary being at | }y 


the same time authorised to sign the ement 
on behalf of the Aeiseten” baat 

Bangor.—The operative painters of Bangor 
have demanded an increase in wages, viz., to 
24s. per week in winter, and 27s. for three. 
quarters of the year. 

The Potteries.—Mr. Davis has presented his 
award in reference to the long-standing dispute 
as to the potters’ wages inthe Staffordshire pot- 
teries, Itis in favour of the men. The masters 








gave notice of a redaction, but Mr. Davis bas 
now awarded that the wages are to remain as 
pie mrtenae ceege i j pan 
Shrewsbury.—The journeymen painters 

town of Bhrowsbury ate ah the-peesett time out 
upon strike for an advance in wages of 1d. per 
hour. The employers, having had several meet- 
ings, have resolved unanimously to resist this 
demand, feeling that the present rate of wages, 
namely, 53d., and more often 6d. per hour, is a 
fair wage for the average quality of the men in 
the town. 

- Lancashire.—A largely-attended representa- 


Liverpoo}, Bolton, Oldham, Wigan, Werrington, 
Chester, Bowdon, &., has been held in Man. 
chester to consider some demands of the joiners 
of that city. The men work at present daring the 
greater part of the year fifty-two hours per week, 
at 8}d. per hour, making 11. 16s. 10d.; but they 
bave given notice that on and after the 1st.of 
May next they will only work forty-nine hours 
and a half per week at 10d., makiog 21. 1s. 3d. 
They have also given notice of numerous altera- 
tions aboot walking-time, overtime, and other 
matters, which the employers state, if granted, 
amount in the whole to a rise of between 7s. and 
8s. per week per man. The present rales con- 
tain a clause making it compulsory on both 
parties to have the matte: settled by arbitration. 
Swansea.—One or two joint meetings between 
deputations of the employers and operatives 


The employers have suggested that the central 
corresponding secretary of the Stonemasons’ 
Society should be asked to mediate; with the 
view of deciding the point whether or not the 
old code of rules, su by the men to be in 
existence, but denied by the masters, was in 
reality cancelled, and, consequently, could not 
now be acted upon. The contention by the 
masters is that the rales in question, dated the 
lst of May, 1874, were cancelled by a code sub- 
mitted by the men themselves, bearing date 
October 20th, 1875, but which was not accepted 
by the masters, and on which the men went out 
on strike for a few weeks; but, as it is alleged, 
went in again on the understanding that the 
code should be settled by arbitrati6n, On the 
other hand, the men say that the roles of May, 
1874, are still in force, no proper notice of alte- 
ration having ever been given. 








THE NEW STREET FROM SHOREDITCH 
TO OXFORD.STREET. 
SYER Vv, THE METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 


Tuts was an appeal from a decision of the Master of 
the Rolls, A motion had been made for an injunction to 
restrain the defendants from entering on the premises, 
No. 56, Turawill-street, in the pniatidi's oecupation, which 
the defendants required for the purposes of the Metro- 
politan &treet Improvements Act, 1872, until the de- 
fendants had i wry to the plaintiff the notice required by 
section 18 of the Lands Clauses Act, 1845, and either paid 
him or deposited in the bank the purchase-money or com- 
pensation agreed or awarded tobe paid under the Act for 
the plaintiff’s interest in the premises. The defendants 
had purchased the premises under their compulsory 
powers, and had served the plaintiff with notice to 
— ia June, 1876, or at the expiration of bis tenancy. 

‘be p'aintiff contended that the defendants could not 
take : ossession without giving him ion. Inthe 
court below it was held that the plaintiff bad no interest 
in the premises under the Act, His pee had been de- 
termined legally by notice to quit, and the defendant stood 
in the shoes of his former landlord. On the appeal their 
lordships upheld the decision of the court below, being of 
opision that the plaintff had no interest in the premises 
within the meaning of the Act, The defendants were only 
exercising their common-law right, and there was not 
the slightest foundation for the claim of the plaintiff, 








CLAIM FOR QUANTITIES. 
WOODMAN ¥. FILEWOOD, 


on the 14th inst., before Mr, J. H. Stonor, judge), 
was a claim for 4l. 14s, 6d., for quantities 


work done at premises in the King’s-road. 


It wes stated by plaintiff, who was formerly boro 
surveyor of Reading, that he was engaged as architect y 
t. Boorne, to draw up plans for his 

Mr, Matthews was the contractor for the carpenterin 
work, and he supplied him with quentities, to enable him 
to tender. In the mean time Mr, Filewood purchased 
Mr. Matthews’s business, aud he agreed to take Mr. 
Matthewe’s contract upon the same conditions. He said 
he asked the defendant to pay him the amount claimed for 
supplying quantities, and the latter asked him to let the 
matter stand over for awhile, as he was a beginner in 
business. He had pepeatanty written for the amount, but 
the defendant had taken no notice of the claim whatever. 
Supplying {quantities to builders was quite apart from 
architectural duties, and it was the thing 


customary t 
charge commission from 1} per cent. (for large sums) to 





tive meeting of master builders of Manchester, and, 


have taken place during the past fewdays. The | tion of 
men have now beeu on strike for nine weeks. hm 


Tats case (heard in the Reading County Court, | 4 


alleged to have been supplied for carpentering ~ 


- | in conclasion, say that i 
& | to you, yet we thiok, on reviewing the whole subject, you 





the ; 
he had 
ae cess nt which Mr. Woodman stated 
him in. Farther it wae alleged that plaintiff 
enim brospen ba wen paid By Mr. socnne fos bose 
tewes whe duty of the michiastr te soppy al own 
information to 


the to 





othe Png penn me be receiving fees from 

t ae vee 6 

r. and he dented all knowledge 
Mr, W: 

of any eqrenment ce tas'aliaged. by He. oodman, 

that it was customary for builders to measure the quan- 


tities themselves before tendering. 
The plaintiff was non-suited, with costs. 








A MANCHESTER LIGHT AND AIR CASE, 
SYKES v. GILL, 
Tais case was before the Chancery Court of 
Lancashire the other day. 
defendant, from obstructing the lig lane aah eke ane 
ane, in Fetter-lane, by the ates 


ildings from 29 ft., their 
atiif held his 





THIs was a p 
County Court, on the 14th inst., for a balance of 
8l. 15s. 8d., for work done by a bricklayer of 
Owslebury, for a contractor, for buildings at 
Lane End. 

The plaintiff was employed by the defendant to do work 
at some new partly by day-work and partly by 
measure. It was the former w was disputed, and that 
61. paid had not been allowed, 


r. Crook said he srranged with Froud to do the brick- 
work for 21, 10s. per and that Mr, was to 
measure and value the w but when the iff sent 


in a bill for day-work he did not recognise is 

as the excavating day-work came to 2s. 6d. per ; 
for the defendant) said his client was 

to have the work done, not already agreed upon, 

and valued by Mr. Scopher, but not to accept plaintiff’s 
charges for day-work without any check. 

Mr, Carter, jus., said the fair charge or tering veld 
pace! aah sont: and, of course, 126 yards, ea set forth in 
the bills of quantities, would not come to anything like 
the money charged. If several large trees to be 
grabbed for the work that would add to its cost. 

Judgment for the plaintiff for 6. 15s. 8d, 








CENTENNIAL EXPERIENCES, 


Sirz,—In the apring of last year we were persuaded 
some American friends to send a few articles of our manu- 
Speed fr stp ges ten are yy ppm hav. 

ond freight a i -» We a 
no further expense ; po Se agreed that acy resulting 
business should pass shesngh the hands of our Yankee 
friends, and that they should dispose of the articles sent 
for their own account, 

We are now favoured with an account of charges from 
Secstecer ie never mene wtaras 
suited to their market. And we are also informed that, 
of our exhibits, what had not been broken di Brhi- 
pond mitch hod Leen buhnete aan 

ve o 
neues” to our exkibere: Ged for whieh i 


ment) we are off by the man who had 
k spethiean tieatoa™ satisfaction of his claim, and 
which, we are told, *‘ was a arr t for you.” 
A draft upon us for the amount of these passed 
ee er er ee 
to accept. We ‘* guess” we should li othe po ey 
eating an before 
took it off, and if, allowing all that was not broken to be 
stolen, this is what taking care” of 
articles ent: usted to his charge , ifeo, we “ caleulate” 


remains in the hands of the _— ~t 
may hot accrue 
are fortunate in having occupied @ conspi > 
te Centennial of 1877" pied @ conspicuous place in 
owever pores this may be to our con 
‘ded ya y. r sins, we confess 


that, unai pair of Philadelphian tennial 
tacles, we do not quite see it, hae sae 








> nae ae te disconree on Fri- 
ay, March 2, w: vasor “ 
the History of Birds,” ‘ ee ee 








Fes, 24, 1877.) 


_ FLORAL HALL FOR SOUTHSEA. 


~I observe in a recent issue that i 
Stee on tonented Renee hero ieee Te 


quei that it was not personally 
Pr ee re, Keay ag © 


Jamus, 
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8. T. Thacker, surveyor 
Morter. 





THE BUILDER. 


Amongst other proceed- 
ings Mr. Angell, C.B., will read a paper on the 
drainage of Portsmouth, aud the works to be 
visited will be explained by Mr. J. E. Greatorex, 
the bh A will read a short 


description of them, and also a description of | Clarke, architects 


ving -stone particularly applicable to the 
sesaer counties, which he will exhibit to the 
Association. 
Claines (Worcester).—At the last meeting 
of the Droitwich Raral Authority it 
resolved that works of water 
supply and sewerage be constructed for the large 
i i joins the city of 
Worcester. Mr. E. Pritchard, C.E., of Warwick, 
was instrocted to prepare the necessary plans, 
&c., for the scheme, 
St. Stephen’s Clab.—It is stated that in 
of now being 


TENDERS 


alterations and additions to No. 8, Wimpole-street, 
se H. Phillips. Mr, John Noyes, architect; Mr. 











& Hill .......ecserseeree 3,198 





Brass 
Hil, B. 
Braid & 


OQ. covescvecveererererccsoeees 3,043 























eocoocooeoseoooscoeoosSoeoooeo 
eccececeocoecoooesooeooo 











For Roan’s Girls’ School, Greenwich. Mr. T, Diawiddy, 
architect. Quantities 


by Mr. Lansdown :— 


For the erection of stables for ay horses, for the 
ion of Portsmouth, Mr. J. BE, Greatorez, 











eoecece;oeco 
ecoceoeccoeceo 








For erecton of a warehouse in Bartholomew-close, for 
Rev. J. Abbiss. Mr. W. Hudson, architect; Mesars. 








proposed new church for the dis- 
trict of Holy Trinity, Beckenham. Messrs. Daukes 
i ; Mr. a oe jaa 


8,310 
9,269 
8,170 
vee 7,023 


For erecting three warehouses in Bath-street, Newgate- 
street, for A Sir B. 8. Phillips. Mr. Thomas 
Chamberlain, architect ; 

Fish ssocsrssssossessesssssassensserare «. £11,621 


eceoeoo°o 








ecooooeoo]o 








For dwelling-house and offices at Addiscombe, Croydon, 
r Mr. W.H. Woods. Messrs. C. & F. Ratley, archi- 
tects. iti . H. B oe 

















ecoocoeooeco 
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ber dane g Me additions Ne Nos, 52 to 58, Hamp- 
stead-road, for Mr. Tom Boocock :— 
Beaton £40 0 0 
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For ges and eee = story st at Lisson-grove, for 











For the erection of houses and shops in St. Andrew’s- 
road, Hastings, for Mr. J. Reeves. Messrs. Messrs, Cross & Wells, 
architects 















































Bridgeland ..........sscssseeee sersssees £3,099 0 0 
Cruttenden & Co........0.ereseeseeees 3,030 0 0 
Womersley 2,995 0 0 
Wood - 2,973 16 0 
Howell & Son 2,765 0 0 
Rodda 2,750 0 0 
Hughes 2,725 0 0 
oy 2354 0 0 
er & Co 
Russ t pted) 2,260 0 0 
For steam — and engineering works at the new 
anion workhouse, Chester. Messrs. Perkins & Sons, 
architects :— 
Jeakes & C0. .ss.cc00 seesseseesacssssee G,900 0 0 
Bennett, Bros, .....ccvsse0e orereeee -« 3,300 0 0 
Durne 3,225 0 0 
ESOS rcsscceesssrenee e. 3,216 0 0 
Warner & Sons 2,955 0 0 
& Robi 2,560 0 0 
Goddard & Massey .......0sse0e00.0 2,365 19 0 
Nelson & Sons .......ccecesesserseeses 2,278 10 0 
j toned (accepted) ...... 2,250 0 0 
Armstrong, Whitehead, & Co..., 2,125 0 0 
For rei: after fire No. 91, aoraeteiti road, for 
Messrs. Walton: Hassall, & Port. Messrs. Batterbury & 
Huxley, architects :— 
2455 0 0 
Lathey, Bros (accepted) serves... 435 0 0 
For new | ot ty swage &e. :— 
Tos. (accepted) RATAN . 1922 0 0 
For Sree the Hanley Arms :— 
dosevecoscescoesess: esccccesseeres £800 O 0 
Horley” 940 0 0 
Outhwaite -- 873 0 0 











For rebuilding villa residence, stable, and coach-house, 


at Forest-gate, x, for Mr, A. Quail, Messrs. Lamb & 
Oburch, architects :— 
Shurmur.....cccceeve iaaeaaae sassees £1,598 0 0 
SE TED ciscciericteeiaccccensonees 1,454 0 0 
eee piaiasciensicciccopesuscconninccnccaan 1,095 0 0 





For drainage works, Wouldham, Kent, under the Rural 
Gavitery A = ority, Mr. J. H. Andrews, surveyor - 





























ahenwecducedspascecteosvecasimeoeal £299 0 
coat 244 ° 0 
242 0 0 
235 0 0 
220 6 0 
For the erection of probationary wards at the Holborn 
Usinns Schools, Mitcham. Mr. H. Saxon Snell, architect :— 
MINI iictethsomretanennaedgitth £1,550 0 0 
meee at srceccessseees 1,445 0 O 
Howard 1,443 0 0 
Warr 1,397 0 0 
Linfield .........0008 adesecesccssooee eee 1,384 0 0 
BOO MI cininssssctraniesinbacniedteicies . 1,365 0 0 
les ( ted) ...... 1,315 0 0 
For the erection of a block of model cottages at Peck- 
ham, Mr. Banister Fletcher, architect :— 
Fisher, Bros. £6,167 006 
Bayes, Bros., & Allen.... . 5,800 0 0 
Shapley 5,740 0 0 


NOW READY, 

CLOTH CASES _ binding the Numbers, Price) sont 
Three Shillings eac 

READING CASES, price Two Shillings. 

COLOURED TITLE-PAGE Gratis. 

The THIRTY-FOURTH VOLUME of “ THE 
BUILDER” (bound), for the year 1876, price 
One Guinea. 


Bath Shoe of Sees ge 
UND. & 
RANDELL, po and Bons (Limited), 
List of Prices at and Depdta, 
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Beyssel, Patent Metallic Lava and 
White Asphaites, 
M SBSTODABT & OG 


Office 
No. 90, Cannon strect, 1.0. [Apvrt.] 

The Seyssel and Metallic Lava Asphalte 
Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, ster 
EO." The best and cheapest mmoterials materials for dam 
courses, 





aay W. C. UNWIN, B.Sc. Professor of Hydraulic and Mechanieal 
Bagineering a ndont LONGMANS & 
Leas BUILDERS a ON- 
MILLER, 4 Architect, a0 with itt ei Se nae 
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Blue Roofing Slates are delivered, in full 
truck-loads, free to any railway station in Great 


by J. SESSIONS & SONS, Gloucester, who 
will quote current prices and terms upon 
application.—[Apvr. ] 
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7 Couiners PATENT HINGES, 
=e ~ LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 
and IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of every Description. 


36a, BOROUGH ROAD, 


™ Discount te Builders. 
Illustrated List, two stamps, 


LONDON, 8.E. 


Britain, direct from the North Wales Quarries, | «=> ot 








London: EB, &. rt N. .'SPON 48, Guess 
A NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK ON 
ART INDUSTRY. 


Part 
METAL - WORK 
Mlastrating the Chief Processes employed by 

Tue Gotpsmitu, SILVERSMITH, JEWELLER, AND 

ART-woRKMAN IN Brass, Copper, Izon, 

Srezt, Bronze, o8 OTHER Meat. 

With more than Twelve Handred fine Illustrations, 
London: VIRTUE & CO. (Limited), Ivy-lane. 
DAM’S OLD BOOK on ARCHITEC- 


TURE. —6l. 6s. will be given fora . Three volumes, pub- 
about 1790,—X. Y. Z. 51, Bedford row, L w.c, 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A P.8.—A. M.—T. W.—F. C.—H. E. T.—X. Y. Z.—E. 8.—E. P.— 
&H.—W. W.—G. 8.—W. R.—H. H. & H.—S, T.—Dr. G.—L.— 
P.—M. &8.—P. Bros.—C. L.—B. & .—W. 8,—C. & F. R— 
.—G. T.—H. C.—H. 8. 8,—B. & Co.—8, J.—E. 8.—G. McK.— 
. W.—J. C. H.—E. 8. R.—W. H. W. (depends on circumstances 
proper advice) —J. C. H. (shall be looked to). 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 


All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c. must be acsom 
by the mame and address of conden, act onan ke 


Paap 
Nop 
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BUILDER OF CHURCHES, HALLS, SCHOOLS, 


Theatres, Public and Private Offices, Dwe 
Having for man 





' Estimates and Plans farnished on application. 


Price One Shilling, a Short Treatise, explaining the Fundamental Principles‘of Ventilation, entitled 


“FRESH AIR IN THE HOUSE, AND HOW TO SECURE IT.” 
By JAMES CURTIS, 


CONSERVATORIES, &, IN IRON AND ZINC. 


LIGHTING, VENTILATING, and WARMING on NATURAL and SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES. The Author 
is prepared to VENTILATE BUILDINGS of eveer & description, inoluding Churches, Halls, Reading-rooms, Libraries, 


or Vaults, &c, 


years made the subject of Ventilation his pa rticular care, and having been uniform! 
for | where his services = been made use of, will tee all PWorks of this fore se a 


* * By this system the obnoxious introduction of Perforated Bricks or Iron Gratings in walls is entirely dispensed with, 


on that he may 
No, 298, EUSTON-ROAD, LONDON, N.W, 





FURTHER ISSUE OF 5,000 SHARES IN THE CAPITAL OF 


THE MARMOREAN MARBLE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 and 1867, whereby the liability of members is limited to the amount of Shares subscribed for.) 
CAPITAL, £20,000, in 20,000 SHARES of £1 each (with power to increase). 
10a. Deposit on Application, and 10s. on Allotment. 


DIRECTORS. 


Fy a Sige Renee Honourable Lord Francis G. Godolphin Osborne, Chairman. 
. and Croydon, Architect, 


John E. F 
John ora ng. S, eaten cteent, 2.0. on 











Auditor,—George Harber, Esq, 12, King-street, Cheapside, E.C, 
Bankers.—The London and South-Western, and Braaches, 


(Patentec}. Manager and Secretary.—Emile de Laroque, Esq. 
OFFICES — 36, KING WILLIAM-STREET, EO, 





ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 





THE ¢ COMPANY B ? seine FORMED ON TH 
SEAREROLOE 
Shares are limited to 12. each, every Builder holding 
less a —- will be entitled tal moe 


MARBL ARTI ROLES, 
sho ae icra, AL , MAL ca srovas’ Stari, 
upon the 


Stock, 
whole, say ra MONTH’ CREDIT WITH DISCO 
Company in ve 
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— = Ape other imitation and combine with 
the advantage of being batdet, more msaage: 


E CO-OPERATIVE 
PRINCIPLE, -_ INTENDED TO SUPPLY NONE BUT 


ORE Rapa SA 











to shareholders would, in 
ee ee aoe eee ni 
enable their shareholders to besome better soquainted with the 
fluctuations of the markets ee 2 
Builders desirous of the advantages for the 
coming Spring and Summer seasons, should apply for Shares without 
The business of the Company has commenced emu: 
suntive taman, caine bing toot etan eines aa 
Every information and for inquiries will be 

at the 

skint tt a SRE omnia Se et Oa 
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